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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
SONNET. 
BY ELLA DIETZ. 


Like a sad flower is she, asad, bright flower 
That blooms alone, and with its flame-like face 
Makes light the gloom about some drear, dark place, 
Where lie dank leaves wind-strewn—no lady’s bower 
Nor spot to tempt a traveler for an hour 
To rest;—but yet so filled with subtle grace 
That the shy snake leaves there his sinuous trace, 
And the wild bird falls victim to his power. 
Why woulds’t thou leave thy wilderness to go 
And faint beside the sunny garden wall 
Where bloom the marigolds and lilies white ? 
In the day’s heat a hundred roses blow, 
Why waste thy beauty there amid them all? 
Thou who wert made for solitude and night! 

















For the Woman’s Journal. 
WINTER WHEAT 
BY LUCY L. sTOUT 


The grain was sown on the fair hillside, 

And the autumn sun looked kindly down, 
Blessing the sower, and blessing the grain, 

And blessing the warm earth rich and brown. 
And Robbie said, “‘In the mold below, 
God is making the grain to grow.” 


The leaves grew bright on the forest trees, 
And turned to the mother’s breast again, 

And a mist came out of the clear, far skies, 
Clothing with silver the field of grain. 

But Robbie trusted “The frost below, 

God is making the grain to grow.” 


The wind came whistling out of the North, 
And froze the earth like a solid wall, 
While winter, waving his crystal wand, 
Commanded the white-winged snows to fall. 
Then Robbie doubted, ‘Under the snow, 
How can He make the grain to grow?” 
The robins piped in the forest trees, 
The small stream fretted its banks between, 
And springtime airs, and sunshine played 
Over the hillside fresh and green. 
And Robbie shouted, “The brook’s aflow, 
And God is making the grain to grow !” 


Thus sowing in?faith of the better time, 
We smile at the sunshine and the rain 
But shrink and tremble when storms are loud, 
And count, our sowing as all in vain. 
Ah, doubting hearts, while ye beat so low, 
God is making the grain to grow. 
—Northville, Sept. 6. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
INDIAN SUMMER LOVE. 


BY M. E. P. 


Willie and I went rowing, 

And ‘twas in the bright October, 

Just before the woods grew sober, 
And low Western winds were blowing. 
And he said “A fibbing poet 

Sings of spring and springtime lovers, 

But this day the truth discovers, 

And two hearts, I’m thinking, know it. 

Love I deem the blessed comer 

Of the blessed Indian Summer.” 
Heart took up the words and sung them, 

And the song was like a burnie 

Twinkling under coverts ferny; 

Bells in dreamland faintly rung them, 
Down sweet hights of mazy chiming 
Fell they into tender rhyming, 
“Love, I deem the blessed comer 
Of the blessed Indian Summer.” 


On another day of days 

In another bright October, 

I came, ere woods grew sober, 
Down the unforgotten ways, 


A sad-voiced bird was crying, 
Along the weedy shores, 
A pair of broken oars 
And an idle boat were lying. 
From sunny fields and water 
Eerie laughter fluttered faintly, 
And a question fashioned quaintly ; 
“Is she tender as you thought her, 
The blessed Indian Summer? 
And is Love a blessed comer?” 
Heart took up the patient answer, 
“Love is love and lives are royal 
That yield him homage loyal; 
Though he pass a merry dancer, 
Or with slow and way-worn feet, 
And crowned with bitter-sweet, 
He is still the blessed comer 
Of the blessed Indian Summer. 





PATRIOTISM AND PARENTAGE. 


It has not always been regarded as a thing 
creditable to Woman that she was the mother 
of the human race. On the contrary, the 
fact was often mentioned, in the middle ages, 
as a distinct proof of inferiority. The ques- 
tion was discussed in the mediwval Council 
of Macon, and the position taken that Woman 
was no more entitled to rank as human, be- 
cause she brought forth men, than the garden- 
earth could take rank with the fruit and flowers 
it bore. The same view was revived by a 
Latin writer of 1595, on the thesis ‘‘Mulieres 
non homines esse,’’ a French translation of 
which was printed under the title of ‘*Para- 
doxe sur les femmes,’’ in 1766. Napoleon Bona- 
parte used the same image, carrying it almost 
as far: 

‘*‘Woman is given to man that she may bear 
children. Woman is our property; we are 
not hers; because she produces children for 
us; we donot yield any toher; she is therefore 
our possession, as the fruit-tree is that of the 
gardener.” 

Even the fact of parentage, therefore, has 
been adroitly converted into a ground of infe- 
riority for women; and this is ostensibly the 
reason why lineage has been reckoned, almost 
everywhere, through the male line only, ig- 
noring the female; just as in tracing the seed 
of some rare fruit, the gardener takes no 
geneological account of the garden where it 
grew. 

The view is now seldom expressed in full 
force; the remnant of it is to be found in the 
lingering impression that, at any rate, a wo- 
man who is not a mother is of no account; as 
worthless asa fruitless garden or a barren 
fruit-tree. Created only for acertain object, 
she is of course valueless unless that object 
be fulfilled. 

But the race must have fathers as well as 
mothers, and if we look for the evidence of 
public service in great men, it certainly does 
not always lie in leaving children to the re- 
public. On the contrary, the rule has rather 
seemed to be, that the most eminent men have 
left their bequest of servicein any form rather 
than in that of a great family. Recent inqui- 
ries into the matter have brought out some 
remarkable facts in this regard. 

As arule there exist no living descendants 
in the male line, from the great authors, ar- 
tists, statesmen, soldiers of England. There 
is not one such descendant of Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Spenser, Butler, Dryden, Pope, Cow- 
per, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, or Moore; not 
one of Drake, Cromwell, Monk, Marlborough, 
Peterborough, or Nelson; not one of Strafford, 
Ormond, or Clarenden; not one of Addison, 
Swift, or Johnson; not one of Walpole, Boling- 
broke, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, 
or Canning; not one of Bacon, Locke, New- 
ton or Davy; not one of Hume, Gibbon, or 
Mazaulay; not one of Hogarth, or Reynolds; 
not one of Garrick, John Kemble, or Edmund 
Kean. It would be easy to make a similar 
American list, beginning with Washington, 
of whom it was said that ‘‘Providence made 
him childless that his country might call him 
Father.” 

Now, however we may regret that these 
great men have left no posterity, or posterity 
by the female line alone, it does not occur to 
any one as affording any serious drawback 
upon their service to their country. Certain- 
ly itdoes not occur to us that they would have 
been more useful had they left children to the 
world, but rendered itno other service. Lord 
Bacon says that ‘the that hath wife and chil- 
dren hath given hostages to fortunc; for they 
are impediments to great enterprises, either of 
virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, 
and of greatest merit to the public, have pro- 
ceeded from unmarried or childless men; 
which, both in affection and means, have mar- 
ried and endowed the public.” And this is the 
view generally accepted; that the public is in 
such cases rather the gainer than the loser, 
and has no right to complain. 

Since, therefore, every child must have a 
father and a mother both, and neither will 
alone suffice, why should we thus heap grati- 
tude on men who, from preference or from 





necessity, have remained childless, and 





yet habitually treat women as if they could 
render no service to their country except by 
giving itchildren? If it be folly and shame, 
as I think, to belittle and decry the dignity 
and worth of motherhood, as some are said to 
do; it is no less folly, and shame quite as 


great, to deny the grand and patriotic service | 


of many women who have died and left no 
children among their mourners. T. W. 


—_—<—_— 


CO-EDUCATION IN WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The subject of Co-education is being dis- 
cussed far and wide. Long and apparently 
logical arguments are presented to show the 
inexpediency of admitting ladies to our higher 
institutions of learning. A majority of those 
who consider the subject, think it can be dis- 
cussed only theoretically, at present, and com- 
pletelyignore the fact that Oberlin, Ann Arbor, 
Cornell, and many of the Western colleges 
have admitted ladies for years. Those who 
acknowledge the success of the experiment in 
those colleges which have admitted ladies 
from the first, deny the expediency of opening 
the doors of the old institutions like Harvard, 
Yale, and Amherst. 

One practical illustration of the truthful- 
ness of a theory has more weight than many 
arguments. I thought your readers might be 
interested to learn of a college in New Eng- 
land where the experiment of Co-education is 
being tried with decided success. 

The statement is often made that the New 
England girls must go to Michigan or New 
York, for collegiate privileges. But nearer 
home, in the quiet little city of Middletown, 
Conn., Wesleyan University opened her doors 
to both sexes three years ago. One year later, 
four young ladies availed themselves of this 
opportunity and entered the college. The 
university is not as old as Harvard and Yale, 
but is by no means a youthful college, and for 
many years, only the sterner sex had enjoyed 
the advantages which it offers. : 

Many of the under-graduates were opposed 
to the admission of ladies; but two years have 
passed, and the ladies have no fault to find 
with the conduct of the students toward them. 
The first year those who were opposed to the 
innovation, discussed it often at their clubs, 
and feared that Wesleyan would be looked 
down upon by her sister colle; es, which do not 
admit ladies.’ Discussion of the subject has 
now almost entirely ceased, because a majori- 
ty of the students are in favor of the present 
state of things. 

The members of the Faculty heartily ap- 
prove of the change, and have shown their 
willingness to thoroughly test the expediency 
of Co-education, by requiring just the same of 
the ladies, as of their classmates. 

One of the ladies stands second in the class, 
and none of them are below the average. 

Concerning the health of the ladies, we 
doubt whether four gentlemen can be found 
who have been in the college two years, and 
have had as few excuses from college duties, 
as the four ladies. One lady entered the class 
of '77, and though alone in a class of fifty, 
she has invariably been treated in a gentle- 
manly manner by her class-mates. Two 
young ladies have entered this fall, one of 
them is the daughter of one of the Professors. 

Dr. Cummings, the President, is an earnest 
Woman Suffragist, and does all he can to 
make it pleasant for the ladies. Though we 
will not say that Wesleyan affords advantages 
in all respects, equal to those of Harvard and 
Yale, we do consider it an excellent college, 
and think that any ladies, who propose to take 
a college course, will do well to visit Middle- 
town before deciding that they must go to 
some of the Western colleges. A. 

Middletown, Conn. 


WOMAN NEAR THE POLLS. 


Epitors Woman’s Journav: — Hearing 
that the ladies were to be present at the 
polls, in some of the Wards in Cleveland, 
Ohio, during the election of August 18, 1874, 
I had a curiosity to see for myself if it was 
possible for such an innovation to take place, 
and the sun to still continue to shine, and the 
earth to revolve in its own orbit. 

larrived in Cleveland at six o’clock, the 
morning of the election; went directly to the 
Ladies’ Prayer Meeting, which was held in 
the chapel of the Congregational Church, 
East Cleveland. 

From thence, the ladies went directly to the 
polls, where they already had their booths 
erected, and tables prepared, which were soon 
filled to overflowing with all the good things 
of this boasted land of—(almost) freedom. 

Their tables were surrounded with ever- 
greens, fresh from Nature’s garden, and over- 
hung with baskets of exquisite flowers, brought 
from their own homes to add their beauty 
and fragrance to assist Woman in building 
up and bringing forward a higher, purer, 




















better and more just order of things. The 
lunch was free to all; then the ladies had pre- 
pared beautiful miniature bouquets, one of 
these to be worn as a badge the remainder of the 
day by every one who voted, ‘No License,” 
and in all the wards, where the ladies were 
present, the majority was ‘‘no license."’ 

Forty or fifty ladies were at the polls in the 
Sixteenth Ward, from 9 o'clock a. mM. until 6 
pr. M.; could come and go as suited their con- 
venience, but always enough there to wait 
upon the tables, and see that every one de- 


serving, had his bouquet. One man came as 


near as the gate, with a bottle of whiskey, 
offering a drink to any one who would vote 
for license, but the police soon took care of 
him. I will say that | never saw a more gen- 
tlemanly set of officers than the police who 
were in the Sixteenth Ward that day. 

lonly heard one profane word during the 
entire day; that was from a poor drunken fel- 
low, who staggered in to vote for “‘license,"’ of 
course. The ladies invited him to partake 
of refreshments, and offered him a bouquet. 
He replied that he was able to buy his own 
dinner, could get all the flowers, and should 
vote as he d——d pleased, in spite of them. 
With this exception, everything moved off 
just as quietly, and orderly, asa first class 
picnic, or church social. 

To one interested in the cause of Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage, and all movements 
which tend to the elevation of Humanity, the 
incidents of that day were fraught with mean- 
ing, showing practically the influence of the 


presence of ladies even at the polls, though 
not allowed to cast their vote as yet. 


AN OBSERVER. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


wa ——<—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—I have had a 
great deal on my mind that I wished to say to 
you, and have deferred renewing my subscrip- 
tion to the JournaL ever since May, waiting 
for ‘‘the convenient season’’ when I could do 
both. The wished-for time, I guess, never 
will come to me, so I will take this occasion. 

Mrs. Elliot is staying with us, and last even- 
ing read a lecture she has just written upon 
Suffrage, to a few friends. Iam so delighted 
with it that I write, in her absence, to make 
some suggestions that I could not, if she knew 
it. She will call on you in a few days, and 
will hand you my subscription. We have 
known her many years, and our friendship, 
you may think, biases my judgment, when I 
say we consider her a very able lecturer. 
Both she and Mrs. Campbell have been put to 
the test of a Chicago audience, and I know 
how they stood in the general estimation. 

She proposes to attend the Woman’s Con- 
gress, and could give two weeks or more to 
the cause, if deemed advisable. She would 
like to lecture in Michigan. We have friends 
among the farmers in Plymouth and North- 
ville, but are not acquainted with any of the 
Suffragists in the State, and you, of course, 
will know the point of attack. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has just gone 
to Iowa. Our little band, waiting quietly for 
the right time and place to strike, but always 
ready to do what comes to hand, ‘“‘bait not a 
jot of heart or hope.’”? Our leader, Judge 
Bradwell, has personally accomplished more 
than any onein our State. His School Bill of 
ayear ago last winter, which he pushed 
through the Legislature, was of great benefit 
to the cause. 

We also consider his bill of last winter, au- 
thorizing married women to do business in 
their own name, as another mark of substan- 
tial progress. I have not observed any notice 
of this in the Journat. 

It is now too late to speak of the Anti-slay- 
ery reunion, of which your correspondent made 
but little, while Lintended quite a review. Per- 
haps that is as well, but 1 cannot forbear mak- 
ing even a tardy mention of the death of Prof. 
Haven. 

He was one of the first in Chicago to iden- 
tify himself with our cause, and the name and 
influence of the grand old divine were of im- 
mense advantage to us. I enclose some slips 
from the papers and would be very glad if you 
will make some note of this. Not only for his 
services to our cause, but to benefit the living. 
Two volumes of his writings are soon to ap- 
pear in print. One of sermons, which Miss 
Tomlin, as you see, commends as “‘literary es- 
says, warmed and permeated by the spirit of 
Christianity ;’’ another his lectures on Ancient 
and Modern Philosophy, a course that held 
large audiences spellbound, and which many 
persons lost no opportunity of hearing again 
and again. Yours truly, 

E. H. Bassitt. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Berser S. Harcoop, who died in 
Boston last Monday week, was in early life the 
school teacher of Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, 
—a faithful instructor and a willing pupil. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mas. F. S. Rounps, President of the Wo 
man’s Temperance Society in Chicago, has 
addressed a circular letter to the daily papers 
of that city, soliciting their aid in the cause 
of Temperance. 





_ Miss Kare A. Jackson, for two years in 
| charge of the French department of the N. 
| W. University, having closed her connection 
with that institution, Miss Evien Sours, of 
Sing Sing, is elected professor of French. 

Mrs. O'Brane, wife of the editor of the 
North Western Chronicle, will give some of 
her fine readings under the auspices of the 
Catholic Union Library Association, of Phila- 
delphia. She is making quite a reputation 
for herself. 

Jutta Ann Prime, who died in New York 
on the 24 ult., at the age of eighty-six, was 
the widow of the Rev. Nathaniel 8S. Prime, 
Three of 
her sons are distinguished for scholarship and 


an eminent preacher and scholar. 


authorship. 


Mrs. Minerva B, Norton, for years promi- 
nently connected with the Evanston College 
for ladies, has accepted the principalship of the 
ladies’ department of Ripon College, Wiscon- 
sin. Mrs. Norton is one of the most gifted 
women and ablest educators in the West. 





Miss Marcarer F. Bucnanan, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., formerly of Detroit, but more 
recently an editorial writer on the Chicago 
Times, has resigned that position on account 
of her health, and has gone to South Bend, 
where she will take charge of a Roman Cath- 
olic periodical called the Ave Maria. 

Mrs. Tuarer, formerly Miss Baty, of 
whose remarkable ministry at Ashuelot we 
once published a very interesting account, 
now resides in Keene, N. H., but her heart 
is still in her noble mission, and she gives 
many of her Sundays to carrying forward the 
good work among her appreciative and grate- 
ful people. 


Epitn Futver, a graduate of the Cam- 
bridge High School and also of the School 
for Instruction in Modern Languages in that 
city, has accepted the situation of teacher of 
Latin, German and English Literature in the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary at Greenfield, in this 
State. Miss Fuller is a daughter of the late 
Rey. Arthur B. Fuller, and niece of Margaret 
Fuller. 

Mrs. Emma Rippve, aged forty-five years, 
who has been matron of Bellevue Hospital for 
fourteen years, died last week. She was the 
widow of Charles Riddle, for many years war- 
den of Ward’s Island, and leaves four chil- 
dren. Mrs. Rippie’s death will be sincerely 
mourned by the large number of patients 
whose sufferings have been soothed by her 
care and sympathy. 





Miss Annie W. Guitrorp, an American 
girl, is now studying with Wartel, Mme. Nils- 
son’s old teacher, preparatory to her appear- 
ance at the Italian Opera in Paris. Last year 
she made a successful debut at Leghorn. War- 
tel writes to her old Boston teacher: ‘‘Her 
musical organization is really extraordinary. 
Her voice is beautiful, and I now assert, with- 
out fear of making a mistake, that in her I 
possess a second Nilsson.” 

Mrs. Monica Boy e, formerly Miss Moon- 
EY, died suddenly at her residence in South 
Boston on Friday evening, 4th inst., of heart 
disease. She was well known as a vocalist of 
some merit, and for nearly twenty years she 
had been an alto singer at SS. Peter and 
Paul’s Church, Broadway. Her age was 
thirty-seven years and four months. She was 
a daughter of the former sexton of the old 
cathedral in Franklin Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Cryntura Leonarp of Chicago, has 
organized a society, which they call the ‘*So- 
ciety of Good Samaritans,” the design of 
which is to aid struggling women and prevent 
their fall into vice. They will receive any 
woman who applies to them, without ques- 
tioning her past life, if she evinces an honest 
desire to live industriously and virtuous- 
ly, but they do not wish to be known so much 
as a reformatory as a preventive institution. 

Miss Cuase of Lowell, Mass., one of the 
leading attractions at Old Orchard Beach this 
summer, is an oars-woman of marvelous skill. 
She performs, every day, the difficult feat of 
launching her dory among the breakers, which 
is never attempted by men unless acquainted 
with the place. A few days ago she rowed 
to the Pool and back, twelve miles. Every 
afternoon the visitors throng to the beach to 
see her pull. The other day she invited one 





of the ‘“‘nice” young gentlemen at the beach 
to go out with her, and a large crowd went 
down to see them off. They cleared the first 
two rollers successfully, but when they reach- 
ed the third, the girl let the boat tip over in 
ten feet of water. They both swam ashore 
—he sheepish, she triumphant. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT OBERLIN. — 
— My 


Commencement, was one 


Epitons Jounnal recent visit to 


Oberlin, during the 
of unusual interest. The principal feature of 


the occasion was the dedication of Council 


Hall. an elegant building, for the use of theo- 
logical students. This dedication took place 


pus to the usual Commence- 


Aug Ist., just previ 


The anniversary of the theologi- | 


ment week 
cal Seminary occurred the evening before. 
The principal address on Dedication Day was 

r, Dr. Post. of St. Louis, and at 
made by Rev. Dr. Po y / at) 
ite conclusion, the time was mostly occupied | 


with reminiscences of the early days of Ober- | 
lin, it being just forty years since the college | 
held its first anniversary exercises. 

Many gentlemen who were students in those | 
“early days,’ related amusing and pathetic | 

incidents, concerning their struggles with pov” | 
erty and the ostracism which they received 
abroad, because of their anti-slaveryprinciples. 
One gentleman remarked that at Oberlin they 
were against slavery, and in favor of every re- 
form; if true, the town has sadly degenerated, 
for the “Woman movement” has to-day, no 
more determined opponents than can be found 
within its precincts. 

It was a noticeable fact that none of the la- 
dies of those early times were called on to 
speak, though President Fairchild did ask Mrs. 
Shepherd, the widow of the founder of the 
college, to rise for a moment. 

The dedicatory prayer was made in the chap- 
el of the new hall, by Ex-I’resident, Charles 
G. Finney, who, though past eighty years of 
age, looks much younger. Iam glad to learn 
that his heart is sufficiently large to be favor- 
able to the Woman’s cause, especially as to her 
work in the church and pulpit. 

The next day being the Sabbath, I had the 
pleasure of listening to two very able dis- 
courses by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Harvard Col- 
lege. The preaching of a Unitarian minister 
in the old Oberlin church, was indeed an inno- 
vation. I had never heard a clergyman of his 
denomination before, but am free to say that 
I never wish to hear any sounder Christian 
doctrine than he presented. 

Monday being a sort of ‘intermission day,”’ 
I took occasion to call and make the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Anna Oliver, a contributor to 
the JournaL, who went to Oberlin last fall, to 
study theology. I found her a sprightly, 
black-eyed young lady, apparently in her ear- 
ly twenties, but possessing rare force of char- 
acter. 
count of her trials while connected with an in- 
stitution which claims to give young wo- 
men the same advantages as youngmen. Miss 
Oliver belongs to a conservative family, and 
graduated at Rutger’s College, New York, but 
going South a few years ago to teach the 
freedmen, her ‘‘eyes were opened” not only to 
the necessity of educating women for the min- 
istry, but to Woman Suffrage. Having been 
rudely repulsed at Lane Seminary, she wrote 
to President Fairchild, of Oberlin, who assur- 
ed her she would be admitted to the Theologi- 
cal Seminary on equal terms with gentlemen, 
except, perhaps, in not placing her name with 
theirs in the yearly catalogue. 

The fall term of 1873, therefore, found her 
on the ground, eager to accept the proffered 
privileges. But she soon found to her sorrow, 
that her sex was never for an instant to be 
forgotten, but would speedily block the way 
in the path of theological truth. She was 

permitted to attend all the recitations, and 
have lectures on various subjects; her name 


At my request, she gave me an ac- 











was even placed upon the lists with that of 
the wife of one of the students, and she was 
occasionally called upon to recite. At the 
earnest request of her classmates, she joined 
the Theological Literary Society, and was at 
once elected Secretary. No other ladies were 
members of the Society, but some of the wives 
of the students, always being present, there 
was nothing improper in becoming an active 
member. Yet she was soon informed by the 
President that she must withdraw, although 
if she chose, she could attend its meetings asa 
visitor, as did other ladies. 

At this time she was assured that in other 
respects there would be no difference made be- 
tween herself and the gentlemen, but soon 
learned that she was to be shut out from all 
debates, which serve principally to prepare 
the theological student for active work, also 


| honor to true manhood and religion. 


matter of catalogueing her name. 
Fairchild said that he had not supposed it 
necessary to tell her that she could not take 
part in the various debates, any more than it | 
was to inform her that she could not have a 
room in Tappan Hall, this Hall being occu- 
pied exclusively by young men; the unfair- 
ness of this comparison will be obvious to all. 
Finding herself thus baffled in her attempt | 
to prepare herself for usefulness, Miss Oliver | 
left the Seminary, and for several months has | 
been engaged in speaking, with great accept- 
ance, upon Temperance in different parts of 
the State. 
at Boston University. 


She intends to finish her studies 


Before dismissing this topic, I must not fail | 


President | young women be allowed to study theology, | now held and widely taught in these once rad- 


without reservations of any kind, it is my ical, but now conservative towns concerning 


opinion that it would prove an effective “‘open 
sesame” to the hitherto closed doors. Color- 
ed students have always been permitted to at- 
tend this college, it being the condition de- 
manded by Arthur Tappan, before giving 
funds to aid it in an early day. 

On the morning of Wednesday, Aug. 5th. 
the anniversary exercises of the College de- 
partment were held, the graduating class num- 
bering twenty-four gentlemen and three ladies. 
Asa whole, the exercises were not equal to 
those of the ladies’ department, yet there were 
several orations worthy of especial notice. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Koors, of Sulphur Springs, 


to add. that the theological students have | Ohio, presented an ably-written and well-de- 


| treated thie lady with uniform courtesy, and | 
| have stood by herina manner that was an 


A dozen 
Oberlin faculties would find it impossible to 
fossilize the young, active and progressive 
minds, now coming upon the stage of life. 
Tuesday forenoon, August fourth, witness- 
ed the graduation of fifteen young women 
from the ladies’ This course 
been pronounced fully equal to the Scientific 


course, has 
courses of other colleges; and the ladies pe- 
titioned this year very earnestly for the de- 
gree of B. S., but it was refused with some plau- 
sible (?) excuse. For years this college has 
been systematically defrauding its daughters 
of their rightfully earned ‘reward of merit,”’ 
their diplomas being merely certificates testi- 
fying a completion of the ladies’ course of 
Oberlin College. Twenty-five years ago this 
may have been just, as at first this course was 
not much superior to those of the ordinary 
Female Seminaries, but it was long ago made 
more thorough and complete. Young women 
will not submit much longer to the injustice 
which is still dealt out to them, simply be- 
cause of their sex. While Oberlin may justly 
claim to be one of the pioneers in Co-education, 
it has always striven to show that it by no 
means considered the sexesequal. The clas- 
sical, or regular college course, has always 
been open to women, but no inducements were 
held out for ladies to enter it. On the contra- 
ry, until 1858, the college girls have not been 
permitted to read their own essays at the pub- 
lic rhetorical exercises, or upon graduation 
day. Ourown Lucy Stone is said, for that 
reason, to have refused to prepare a graduat- 
ing exercise, for which spirited ‘‘resistance to 
tyrants,’’ she deserves our hearty commenda- 
tion. 

In the preparatory department, young la- 
dies and young gentlemen have always recit- 
ed together, and also those of the higher class- 
es. During the third and fourth years, those 
of the ladies’ course have also been members 
of the same rhetorical classes, with the classi- 
cal students, yet they are never allowed to de- 
claim or discuss, essays only being their por- 
tion. This great deficiency in my early train- 
ing, I have myself felt most deeply since tak- 
ing the platform. 


In spite of the old fogyism of Oberlin on 
the Woman question, it is obliged to move 
with the rest of the world. The general ad- 
vancement which women are making, was 
never more forcibly shown than during the 
Commencement of the ladies’ department. 
The essays were of unusual depth and char- 
acter; for young women are waking up to 
their own responsibility, and the needs of the 
hour. The elocution of this class was far in 
advance of those of former years. It used 
to be considered unladylike to read loud, and 
with forcible and distinct utterance, or to pre- 
sume to glance from the paper to the audience. 
Those old silly notions of womanly propriety 
were in full force when I reached graduation 
day, and taking the liberty to ignore them, I 
did not escape censure. One of my critics 
was the lady who is now the accomplished 
Principal of the Ladies’ Department, and I 
confess to some satisfaction when I remarked 
to her, some two years ago: 

“Mrs. A you thought I looked up too 
much, when I read my graduating essay, but 
I see your girls look up all the time.” 

Women had every reason to be proud of 
their sex, when those fifteen young ladies—a 
much smaller number than usual—came for- 
ward dressed tastefully in white, and read with 








that she would not be permitted to take part 
in the discussion of various topics. The pro- 
fessor of the theological class assured her with 
extreme warmth and vehemence, that she 
would only be allowed to read essays through- 
out the course. 

At last she addressed a letter to the fac- 
ulty of the Seminary, claiming that she had 
not as yet been admitted to equal advantages 
with young men, as had been promised, and 
concluded with an earnest request that she 
might be thus admitted. I read the reply she 
received, in which she was informed that she 
had been allowed to enter the theological de- 
partment, as a lady, that they had no inten- 
tion of educating women for the ministry, and 
should not change their plans for any “pro- 
gressive and revolutionary young woman.” 
This letter also charged Miss Oliver with 
making ‘‘gross misrepresentations,’’ because 
she asserted that she had not received the 
same advantages as the gentlemen, though she 
had been told at first that there would be no 
difference made in her case, except in the 


earnestness and distinctness, their thoughtful 
and well-written productions. 

Miss Margaret B. Flock of Carfield, Ohio, 
read an ingenious essay upon “The Spider 
and the Fly,’’ in which Mrs. Conservative and 
Mrs. Radical, held a spirited discussion. 

Miss Etta McClelland’s, ‘‘Will and Won't,” 
was spicily written, and energetically read. 
She said that “Will” was the promoter of all 
progress and reform, but ‘‘Won’t” only stands 
and kicks. An accurate description of some 
members of the faculty of Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Unquestionably, the finest production of the 
occasion, was that of Miss Mary Belle Wells, 
of Huntington, Ohio, upon “True Radical- 
ism.*’ Miss Wells read very finely, and I 
shall not be surprised if the public hear from 
her again. 

Tuesday afternoon, the financial status of 
the college was presented to the Alumni; ten 
thousand dollars are still needed to finish and 
furnish Council Hall, and if some wealthy 
philanthropist would promise to give even 








livered address, his subject being ‘Do the 
Sexes Differ in Intellect?’ It was an ener- 
getic and manly appeal for a removal of all 
trammels which still fetter womanhood, and 
was heartily applauded. This progressive 
young man was followed by Mr. Frank T. 
Lee, of Kenosha, Wis., on “The Coming Min- 
istry,”’ in which he gave some telling blows to 
the false conservatives of the clergy, especial- 
ly as it relates to Woman in the church and 
pulpit. The “coming minister,’ he said, 
would be the leader, rather than the opposer 
of reform. ‘This oration, which was pro- 
nounced the finest of the occasion, was ex- 
ceedingly well received by the audience. 

For several days it had been rumored that 
one of the college ladies was to deliver an ora- 
tion; consequently every body was on the 
qui vive when Miss Fannie F. Rice, of Horton- 
ville, Vt., was called to the platform. Her 
subject was ‘*The Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand,’’ and her oration was a success in every 
respect. It was indeeda proud moment to all 
right-thinking women when they witnessed 
such arf innovation upon the time-honored 
usages which have so long governed this pro- 
fessedly important institution of learning. 
Only fifteen years ago, it was considered a 
great gain for the college girls to be allowed 
to read their own essays. Four years ago, one 
of them asked that she might deliver an ora- 
tion at graduation, but was peremptorily re- 
fused; however she went upon the platform 
with paper in hand, but neglected entirely to 
refer to it, and thereby excited the ire of some 
of the faculty. This year, after several weeks 
of discussion, these ‘grave and reverend seign- 
eurs’’ actually permitted a lady to deliver an 
oration, gracing it with appropriate gestures, 
and found there was nothing so very dreadful 
about it, after all. 

Alumni Dinner, coming at the close of the 
other exercises, is an occasion of much inter- 
est. The newly-fledged graduates, for the 
first time, enter the charmed circle to which 
they have cast longing eyes during the years 
of student life. The older children of Alma 
Mater are glad to extend kindly greetings to 
friends, teachers and classmates of by-gone 
days. The idea of having women present at 
a Commencement dinner would doubtless seem 
shocking to the old fogies who wish the mo- 
nopoly of the oldest and best endowed Ameri- 
can colleges. Were any such present at Ober- 
lin, their perturbed souls must have been re- 
lieved to find that in the after-dinner speeches 
ladies, as usual, were entirely ignored. 

Miss Oliver accompanied me to this dinner, 
and she was astonished at this feature of the 
occasion, but I assured her that she by no 
means yet understood the narrowness of Ober- 
lin, notwithstanding her own unpleasant expe- 
rience. Rey. P. S. Boyd, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Amesbury, Mass., a 
classmate of mine, who had not been pres- 
ent with us before since graduation, was called 
upon for a speech, and responded in a very 
effective manner. In conclusion he mentioned 
the new Boston University, which opened 
every department to young women, and said 
he had always quoted Oberlin as a successful 
example of co-education; ‘But,’”? he contin- 
ued, ‘‘I was not present last week when the 
theological students graduated, and I do not 
know whether any young women were among 
them or not. Let us hope that when ladies 
knock at the door of Council Hall, they. will 
be admitted, as they have been at the doors 
of the other departments.”’ 

Mr. Boyd’s speech called forth more ap- 
plause than any other, showing where public 
sympathy is tending, in spite of iron-clad con- 
servatives. 

Pres. Fairchild said, in reply to this, that 
ladies were admitted to this department twenty 
years ago, and this in the face of the recent 
developments caused by Miss Oliver’s case. 
The President knows very well, that ladies 
are not admitted to the theological depart- 
ment on equal terms with gentlemen. I have 
seen the statement of its faculty with his sig- 
nature attached, saying that they have no in- 
tentions of educating women for the ministry. 
No woman’s name has ever appeared as such 
a student in the catalogues; no woman has 
ever graduated from this department, and such 
“artful dodging’’ looks to me very much like 
misrepresentation. If I cared nothing for the 
welfare and good name of my Alma Mater, 
such injustice would not effect me so greatly ; 
but cherishing, as I do, the pleasant memories 
of my school life, and the many noble and 
philanthropic views which have been there in- 
stilled into youthful minds, I can but write 








half of that amount, with the provision that 





strongly upon the pernicious views which are 
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the advancement of women. 
Jaxe ©. DeForest. 
Norwall:, Ohio. 


THE PIANO STOP! 


Is a fine toned Piano never requiring tuning, giving 
brilliancy and promptness to the organ, and is found 
only in 


GEO. WOODS & CO’S PARLOR ORGANS. 


These remarkable instruments have created much 
enthusiasm by their great capacity for musical effects. 
The profession, trade, and all interested in music 
should address for particulars, 


GEO. WOODS & CO., 
CAM BRIDGEPORT, Mass., 
and CHICAGO, ill. 


U. S. 
PIANOCO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territories. Please State where you saw this notice. 


‘U. S. PIANO CO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av 
Sth 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare avo 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abot 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec+ 
retary of the Faoulty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


i2ss dad Av New York City 
Jan. 3 


MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York City. 
27—13t 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The question of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses i- 
one of such vital im- 
portance, in a sanita= 
ry as weil as an eco= 
nomical sense, that 
no one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
.of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
vinte the danger users 
' of Cast Iron Fure 
wa. maces are subjected 
to in the contiuual 
leakage ot poisonous 
gasand dust. 
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The 7 advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass, 
30—15t 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of ull the desirable 

mediums in the country, with Ginounaweon wae 
&e., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon} 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 

General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms that are Offered 
at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPUT 
fa farm of 22 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
~aelevel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 

horse; some choice fruit; 14 story house with a 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un. 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 44x18. The house alone could not be 
built for 2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 






eosupeney - High, healthy location, overlooking the 
peighbo mg villages. A great bargain is offered, 
Price only $1700. Ap ly to 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR 8500—At Bellingham, 
a A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
n first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $500, 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor, 








ne mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston, 

acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x36. Carriage-house, shed, 
&c. Good he«lthy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1506, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 

: AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 

sd Boston, excellent-75-acre farm, 14 miles 

ae from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acres 
in wood; ance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2. 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked, Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A Delightful Village Residence, 

25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painte 

and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
portico, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
boarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on easy 
terms. Apply to Gzo. H. Cuapin’ 24 Tremout Row 

ton. 


FORTY ACRE FARM-—-Only $300 down. 
| 0 





On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
fib stock TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

LIBRARY, etc. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story wong oo 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 30x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sel] immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes. 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter’s tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, — din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Fall particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence ait 
Sap sever. on FALLS— Within j mile of the 
ed 











depot, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided; 
cuts 0. tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. e fruit is of choice varieties 
comprising 400 trees, with smal) fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is ~~ to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamenta} 
trees. Very pgm my located, 4 miles from — 7 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
ao, Full particulars of Gro. H. CHAPIN, 4 
emont Row, Boston. 
























Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Medern Improvements« 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
_— land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 

here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black- 
berries, ae oy and rhubarb, and 500 apple and 
peach trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
15 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell clap- 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 

Gero. H. CHaPIN. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining apeess of 200 acres, 75 of which is in raj = | 
growing hard wood. The balance is well di ’ 
free from stones. The mowing and tillage level; ® 
dark loam with aay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 60 to 60 tons of English hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the year, and that number 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
cerchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
pe ation | house of 10 rooms, with’ ae in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barD 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding a de 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun 
ty road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
he well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. This farm is very valuable, 1 mi 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. Apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gro. H, CHAPIN. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro. 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
fh Boston, a 


good 1} story house, painted and 
blinded ; stable J1x22, battened, with cel- des 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, wou ; 
make a good carpenter shop and a get carpente 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, D0 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and a 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 pe 
boxe Owner must sell but does not need the money; 
oxboro is a flourishing town, employin sores 
thousand hands, Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coul- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


From Five Hundred to One Thousan? 
Estates to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office, 
GEO. H - Cc H A PIN: 


NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON: 
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“and honest convictions among men. 











GOLDWIN SMITH AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. | 





The desire for political rights, which eman- 
ates from the most sensible and intellectual | 
women of the age, is but complementary to | 


the desire for the higher education which has 


animated the breasts of thinking women in all 


times. Few, indeed, have attained to this, 
for the obstacles have been too great for wo- 
men, single-handed and alone, to overcome. | 
Occasionally, Providence has lifted one of his 
daughters from the narrow round of intellec- | 
tual duties in which circumstances have placed 
her, and she has climbed to hights whence she 
has looked down upon the world, as Hypatia, 
Mary Somerville or Harriet Martineau. 

Talk as we will about the subjection of wo- 
men and the tyranny of men, women them- 
selves are somewhat atfault. Allow that man 
has bound her with chains of a subtly-woven 
and silken texture; allow that the subservi- 
ency of women, which has been his for cen- 
turies, has made it difficult for him to yield 
his prerogative or see the expediency of the 
measure which Woman proposes. Yet we 
must also allow that where numbers are so 
equally divided, where the subjection has 
been intellectual rather than physical, Woman 
herself has given to man a reason for his su- 


premacy. 

To convince one of this fact, it is only nec- 
essary to consider that the convictions of in- 
telligent men, when roused by intelligent wo- 
men, admit the justice of equality for both 
sexes, Whatever may be their opinion of the 
expediency of the measure in the present 
condition of society. There are habits which 
become to us, as it were, a second nature, 
which we cannot recognize as habits, some 
things which we put on and off like a_ gar- 
ment, until we are brought to a knowledge of 
them by comparison and generalization of ab- 
stract principles and experience in the prac- 
tical bearings of doctrines—not truths—of cus- 
tom. 

Thus, with many men and many women, 
that which has been, in their intellectual and 
political relations to each other, they recog- 
nize as a condition ordained by Nature; they 
hold to it as to a time-accustomed habit, with- 
out admitting the possibility of a misinterpre- 
tation of Nature. They are unable to ac- 
count for the desires and aspirations which 
arise in Woman’s breast, for higher culture 
and privileges, on any other grounds than a 
perversion of Nature, 

How often have we heard the opinion ex- 
pressed, by both men and women, that Nature 
intended Woman for the weaker, altbough 
more beautiful, vessel, and that when her gen- 
ius equaled or eclipsed that of man there was 
a mistake in her organism; she was a kind of 
monstrosity. Women have, in very many in- 
stances, compelled men to hold this idea, and 
women of little minds have not the capacity 
of measuring those with great minds. 

The most painful feature in this Woman 
Suffrage movement is the distrust and ridi- 
cule with which women themselves look upon 
the progressive women of the age; giving 
them credit neither for womanliness, nor pur- 
ity, nor uprightness of motives. Here breathe 
those pestilential vapors which poison many 
of the growing plants of impartial judgment 
Then, 
too, the action of Mrs. Victoria Woodhull 
has driven many back to their old strong- 
holds, who are loth to admit that America can 
produce a few Victoria Woodhulls any more 
than many Brigham Youngs, and that the 
moral condition of society, of which each one 
of us forms a part, has permitted these un- 
healthy excrescences to plant themselves and 
flourish. 

The opinions of the opponents of Woman 
Suffrage are many and varied, and many of 
them are worthy of careful consideration. 
Many of the women, however, as well as 
many of the men, on either side of the ques- 
tion, do not hold their opinions, either pro or 
con, from honest conviction, but have swayed 
with the tide of public sentiment in which 
they have been cast. It would be well to 
judge the merits of neither side of the ques- 
tion by such advocates as these. Had they 
been Jews they would have followed the 
crowd to the crucifixion, being Christians they 
worship the Christ. 

We, therefore, believe that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s late article on Woman Suffrage is 
worthy of careful consideration, as written by 
a man well known on both continents as hon- 
est, upright and impartial, an opponent who 
is well worthy of our steel. We are only sur- 
prised that he betrays so openly the cause of 
his altered opinions on this subject, as having 
been brought about by the autobiography of 
Mr. Stuart Mill, the public life of the women 
of the United States, and the “mistrust with 
which the movement has been received by 
some of the best and most sensible women of 
his acquaintance.” 

Who these women are we are not informed. 
Are they the superiors, in int elligence and ex- 
cellence, of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore and 
Lucy Stone in America, or Frances Power 
Cobbe, Mrs. Faucett or George Eliot in Eng- 
land? Otherwise the opinions*of one party, 
measured according to his own standard, are as 
worthy to influence him as those of the other. 

Must we judge of Republicanism by the 
Present condition of American society, and 





Pronounce its fundamental principles false ? 


We are demoralized by a terrible civil war, ! 


} perplexed by millions of ignorant freedmen, 


and our country is the confluence of all the 
streams of Eastern civilization and Eastern 
barbarism. Prostrated though America has 


been, yet it needs no seer to declare to us that 


the principles of civil equality and of self- 


government have never been fully tried, and 
that there is a healthful life yet in store for 
this young Western nation. 

And as, even in the present condition of 
American politics, men cannot be said to be in- 
capable of self-government, why should the 
public life of women, who are subject to men 
from the political standpoint, militate against 
their right of Suffrage? The public life of 
the leading women in this cause, with but a 
few exceptions, has been unimpeachable on 
grounds of morality and virtue. 
shown peculiarities which undoubtedly were 
disagreeable. Compare them, however, in 
any light you please with our public men, and 
who are the sufferers by the comparison ? 


Some have 


It must be remembered that in the erection 
of any structure, or the establishment of any 
principle, a great deal of rubbish not only has 
to be cleared away, but a great deal will ac- 
cumulate around the builders. No man has 
a right to judge of a building from the rude 
clothes of the workmen, or the piles of mor- 
tar and stone which lie about. Neither did 
Prof. Smith at first, as he himself admits. He 
looked upon the plan, he saw the wondrous 
adaptability of every part to the whole; the 
grace and symmetry of the intended struc- 
ture, he studied it well, and concluded that 
‘that is the best form of government which 
doth most actuate and dispose all parts and 
members of the Commonwealth to the com- 
mon good.’’ But when he saw the workmen 
with their tools, and heard their noise and tu- 
mult, he forgot the architect and the plan, 
which he had admired, and turned to the con- 
templation of the time-worn structure of par- 
tial Suffrage. As well might the builders of 
the Colosseum have cried to the builders of St. 
Peter “Ye are jeopardizing our interest in 
building yonder temple.” 

What though they were? There were 
higher and holier interests in the minds of 
the builders of St. Peter’s interests infinitely 
transcending those based upon the pleasures 
and thoughtlessness of the multitude who as- 
sembled in the Colosseum. 

And so we believe that in the marriage of 
men and women there is something too sacred 
to be violated by any mere differences of po- 
litical opinions. In fact, such differences 
will seldom exist among well-regulated char- 
acters. The union of two persons in a search 
for political truths will seldom prevent their 
arriving at one and the same principle. Hus- 
bands and wives agree on other subjects, and 
neither is considered pusillanimous nor sub- 
servient. There are other subjects, too, 
on which they disagree with impunity, hence 
why should there be so many objections 
founded on the hypothesis of a possible dis- 
agreement on political subjects ? 

Again, can any logic of Mr. Mill be less 
logical at one time thananother ? Is not-logic 
independent of circumstances? Is it not the 
hard glittering diamond of reason rather than 
the soft coke of sentiment and feeling? The 
hallucination of Mr. Mill in regard to his 
wife, the peculiarities of his own character 
and temperament, could not have been such 
as tocloud his reason on one subject more 
than on another. Reason may be excited by 
feeling, but reason which commends itself to 
others does not depend on feeling any more 
than a seed scattered by the hand of a child, 
owes its future life and growth to that child. 

Hence, the three admissions made by Prof. 
Smith damage his case very much. Most of 
his points against Woman Suffrage have been 
answered time and again, and his view of Mr. 
Mill’s position can be best refuted by an ex- 
amination of Mr. Mill himself. We, however, 
in some respects, have never agreed with Mr. 
Mill in his ‘‘Subjection of Women.”” As men 
have obtained their political privileges step by 
step, we would have women do the same. We 
believe there is no privilege worthy of one’s 
possession which should not be earned either 
by individuals or by parties. The slaves 
would not have been worthy of political rights 
had they not fought for them, and we could 
wish that ignorant foreigners, for their own 
sakes as well as for our own, were obliged to 
earn their right to vote by a better knowledge 
of our political institutions than they usually 
possess. By too freely giving, we impoverish 
ourselves and render others unfit for work. 
Had women, even in their early bondage—as 
it is called—asked or claimed equal political 
rights with men they would have been granted. 
Man,with all his tyranny, possesses enough of 
the old chivalric spirit to yield to the simple 
request of the woman he reveres even when 
unaccompanied by any array of reason and 
facts. Well regulated characters among men 
to-day, only wait for Woman herself to prof- 
fer this request for the Suffrage, even as they 
wait for foreigners who come to our shores to 
do the same. Where there is no lack of in- 
terest among women in this movement there 
will be no lack of it among the men. Why 
should it be otherwise ? We are beginning to 
look at the expediency of measures as well as 
at their lawfulness in all matters pertaining to 
free government. H. 





| what has transpired ? 


A LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


| he Te is one lesson which it seems to us is 


more deeply inculeated by the  pestilential 


scandal of the day than any other, and that 
is, the necessity of stricter ideas with regard 
to truth telling. “Che laxity in this respect, 
of nearly all whose names have been mixed 


up with this affair, is appalling, and hints ata 
wide-spread lack of principle on this point 
Many of 
these people are church members, all of them 
are educated persons of a class which we re- 


which needs speedy correction. 


gard as being above the vice of lying, yet 
Theodore Tilton, a 
man of brilliant talents and immeasurable 
possibilities, is proved to have held his word 
so cheaply, that few men will now dare accept it 
for truth. That he has falsified himself at 
every turn, even those who believe his charges 
must admit, since he has repeatedly denied 
the truth of them himself. Mr. Moulton has 
in a like manner allowed his tongue to belie 
his thought, even according to his own admis- 
sion; and if we believe, what for ourselves we 
cannot help believing, into what depths of in- 
famous falseness have these two men, men 
deemed honorable by the world, not descend- 
ed! And when we turn to the other side, and 
look at Mrs. Tilton’s record, what can we say? 
It is true, she sinned in this respect, under fear 
and compulsion, yet it seems to us that there 
must have been a great lack in her of essen- 
tial truthfulness, or she could never have al- 
lowed her hand to write or sign words which 
she knew were false, and whose consequences 
must be so much worse, even for her, than the 
truth told, though in the face of an angry and 
vengeful man, could have been. Again, the 
young girl, whose testimony tells so fearfully 
against Mr. Tilton, signed a paper of retrac- 
tion, to please Mrs. Tilton, her idea being 
that the claims of friendship were stronger 
than those of truth. 

The folly and short-sightedness of all this 
tergiversation we can now all see. Had Mrs, 
Tilton kept steadfastly to the truth, how dif- 
ferent might all this terrible disclosure have 
been. Even had the truth been against her, 
she would have been better off, than with this 
load of double speaking upon her conscience 
and name. And if she is the pure woman we 
think her to be, she can but feel that her own 
weakness and lack of truthfulness, has helped 
dig the ditch iato which her husband’s mean- 
ness has plunged her. 

There is one thing in the English system of 
education which we have always admired, and 
that is, the strictness with which children are 
brought up to adhere to the truth. All other 
offenses are considered more pardonable than 
lying, and a deceitful boy is held in greater 
abhorrence than one guilty of any other fault. 
The result of this training is manifest through 
life in the public opinion which holds lying in 
contempt, and which honors truth as the essen- 
tial grace of character. We have no doubt 
that deceitful Englishmen can be found, but 
as a nation they are singularly truthful. We 
fear this cannot be said of Americans. Per- 
haps the extravagance of statement which isa 
national characteristic, the vivacity of feeling 
and thought which is more akin to French 
temperament than English, results in this de- 
ficiency of truth-telling, which is alsoa French 
trait. Howeverthis may have been brought 
about, it is time the evil tendency should be 
clearly seen, and resolutely combated. 

When we think how this quality of truth un- 
derlies all social and commercial existence, 
and that civilization itself depends on it, 
we may be willing to make the same insis- 
tance upon its possession that the English do. 
When we reflect what society would become, 
could we not depend upon the words and acts 
of our friends and those with whom we come 
in daily contact, we realize the value of this 
principle. The very basis of society yields 
beneath its feet without it; without truth 
there is no medium of communication between 
fellow-mortals. Like counterfeit money in 
trade, deceit would undermine all confidence 
in one’s fellow-men, and every man’s hand 
would be raised against his brother. Friend- 
ship would die, and commerce would soon 
follow it to the grave. Truth enters so vital- 
ly into every affair of life, that its lack would 
bring disease and death into every relation 
which man sustains with his brother-man, 
and with his Creator as well, for God is truth. 
— Worcester Palladium, 

















WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL SHOES?—All 
sewed shoes have the seam that unites sole and up- 
per sunk into a channel cut in the bottom of the sole. 
This channel has generally been cut in from the edge, 
leaving a fiimsey lip that soon turns up and makes a 
ragged sole. In England they cut this channel from 
the surface, as in hand-sewed shoes, and the lip can- 
not turn up. This channel cannot be cut in poor 
leather, and thus indicates a good article. A dark 
line running round the soul near the edge shows 
where the English Channel is cut. 38—I1t 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to es de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; Vigk and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Mrs, Auna T. Randall-Dichl. 
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BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON. 


FORTY-SEVENTH 


YEAR, SEPT. 14. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 


structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto 
States. 
Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chann 


to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities; 


unknown in any school house of its size in the United 


cy Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classics 
in Science, to the President of the Institute of Tech- 


nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General of the State; in Business, to the mercantile community 
of Boston; and for special information on the teaching of girls, to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs, Lucy 


Stone. 

The admission of either sex from three to twenty 
attend the same school. 

The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved 


years of age, enables all the children of a family to 


for girls; and they will occupy the southeast room on 


the second story, where there is sunshine all day. Young lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 


Universities for three successive years. 


Allof the Preparatory Department have daily practice in French conversation without extra charge. 
Catalogues containing a detailed account of the management of the school can be obtained at the office 
of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, one of whom will be at the Boston University, No. 20 Beacon 


Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 


OPENS SEIFT. 


14. 32— 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
ars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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~ GONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Spear.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure | 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine, In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack. 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Spear for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, I assure you. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. ‘om that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good, I 
can work as long asthe bestof men. My weightisone 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought I 
would die fourteen years ago, 
’ = JOHN G. HIGGINS. 





Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873, 
Dr. SreAR:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds. I have been very 
punctual in taking the medicine, I think I should 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A. BAKER. 





AU materials for 





Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &«. 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 


Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


Leen) pm le of the United States have been hum- 
bugg' with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the foliowing is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very p ain case; 
Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 

true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physici I d doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 








Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Spear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the sane. 
In six weeks he appeared likea newman. Hesald he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on yay’ 
ORLANDO HORTON, 
East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1873. 
Dr. SeeAr.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
iven you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world, To God be all the forts 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN, 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
erly Street, cured of consumption. 

deb Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the range. 

rs, Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofchar*e, Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 





thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, C F 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood, e de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very t; I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S OOT BITTER . I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 

my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and ishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs an 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourlshment. 

No on can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory wegen victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofuldus Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, my ayy oe 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary iseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are cau from a bad 

t h and a pot condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early life, and to delicate females, these strengthening 





WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


69 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 
Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 
Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
and NORCROSS’ 

New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Het Air Apparatus. They have 
n thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have used them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others, They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and yery 
easily managed. We attach yo Auto- 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator: 

1st. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 

t devised. 
794. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Ensures an even and healthy ge 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 


d registers. 
“wth, Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
x 7 ‘Guarantees a security ugainst fire from over- 


heating. aie 
its duty faithfully, reliably, accu 
He Does its du ata lower price than other relia- 





Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipeias, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 
G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 


ble regulators of heat. 
Abo STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 9-18 


THE BEST WORK 








issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Prise by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 


Cleveland, Ohio. | tents, Address 


Show this notes eT RNOT BrtERS, and coer’ | AUSTIN. JACKSON & Co. 


Ask for FRAZIER’S R 


no substitute whatever. Price within of all 


27—26t 





$1.60 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 


July DANSVILLE, MN Y¥. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 19, 1874. 
Notice. 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
sulmcriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual sulmcription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


Notice. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadephia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman 6 JOURNAL for sale. 


. 

New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | 

with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 

eox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 

price is $60. 

on 

We call special attention to our new premium of a | 

aixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv | 
ene who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.0 

each. 








| 
- ~ 
Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN | 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its sixth ANNUAL MEFTING forthe election | 
of officers and the transaction of business, in Dr- | 
TROIT, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15 and 14, 
at the Opera House, commencing at10A.M. Reports 
of auxiliary State Societies during the past year will 


be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz: Maine, 
Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 


| 
| 


ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Kansas, California. 
Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities. 
The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident. ‘o-day our government is 
Republican only in name. In every town, in every 
ward we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 


cians through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 


man as she advances to a higher level, to allow 


| America, that troubles as old as the human 





nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 
of our voters and are ratified at the polls by less than 
one-fourth of our adult citizens. A real political re- 
form must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 
tiotism of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 
ignorance, and selfishness. The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions, 
In Impartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex, lies the 
only salvation of American Liberty. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rig\ts, to our Annual 
Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 
thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 
supremacy of morals in public ant private life, and 
redeem the future of the great American Republic. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JULIA WARD Howe, President. 

Lucy Sronk, Chairman Ex. Com. 





MAUDSLEY AGAIN. 


Not Maudsley, but Maudlin. 

We promised, some weeks ago, to take up 
again the little tract entitled ‘Sex in Mind 
and in Education,’’ by Henry Maudsley, M. 
D. We do this with reluctance, because the 
fight, on the ground sought by this author and 
his friends, seems to us to have been fought 
out. They have summoned the champions of 
the higher education of Woman to surrender. 
These have maintained their ground. Public 
attention, as sensitive as capital, considers the 
matter settled as far as words can settle it, 
and waits forresults. Cornell, and Michigan, 
and Antioch and Oberlin are the fortresses to 
be besieged and reduced now. A war of years 
is on the tapis, and pitched battles are not 
the order of the day. Yet a promise is a prom- 
ise, and it is in view of the moral weight of 
this obligation that we take up this intellectual 
feather, and show it for a moment, before the 
breath of progress has blown it out of sight. 

One of the remarkable features in this little 

work is its flippancy. To take such high au- 
thoritative ground, and to maintain it with 
such poverty of reasoning and statement, can 
scarcely be called any thing but frivolous. Dr. 
Maudsley has seen no sickly educated women 
himself,but Drs. Clarke and Allen have. They 
are doing dreadful things in America. They 
are educating women up to the standard of 
men. And there arediseased women in Amer- 
ica! Let Europe beware. Whether the dis- 
eased women are the studious women is not 
proved, nor attempted to be. It is asserted, in 
the blindest manner, and in the face of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary. After 
quoting from his three authorities, to wit, Drs. 
Clarke, Allen, and Weir Mitchell, Dr. Mauds- 
ley sums up his facts in the following astound- 
ing passage: ° 

Here, then, is no uncertain testimony as to 
the effects of the American system of female 
education; some women who are without the 
instinct or desire to nurse their offspring, some 
who have the desire but not the capacity, and 
others who have neither the instinct nor the 
capacity. The facts will hardly be disputed, 

whatever may finally be the accepted interpre- 


| wit, eleven children and fifteen grandchildren, 


tation of them. It will not probably be ar- | 
gued that an absence of the capacity and the 
instinct to nurse is a result of higher develop- 
ment, and that ft should be the aim of Wo- 


the organs which minister to this function to 
waste and finally to become by disuse as ru- | 


| dimentary in her sex as they are in the male 


sex. Their development is notably in close 
sympathy with that of the organs of repro- 
duction, an arrest thereof being often associ- 
ated with some defect of the latter; so that it 
might perhaps be fairly questioned whether it 


| was right and proper, for the race’s sake, that | 


a woman who has not the wish or power to | 
nurse should indulge in the functions of ma- 
ternity. 

We call this astounding, because of its futil- 
ity, and because of its impertinence., This is 
then the result of the education of women in 


race do appear among them. There is no con- 
sideration of the effects of a climate most ir- 
ritating to the brain and nervous system. The 
effects of luxurious and indolent living are 
left out of sight. Whether the alleged trou- 
bles and deficiencies chiefly visit women of stu- 
dious tastes and habits, or are common to wo- 
men of a certain social standing, or are shared 
by the classes familiar with physical labor is,as 
we have said,not shown in any way or degree. 
All is presumption, and we, who have seen 
that luxury and sloth on the one hand, and 
poverty and overwork on the other, do wreck 
the female frame with incapacities and ail- 
ments, we must take in place of the knowl- 
edge of a life-time the say so of Dr. Mauds- 
ley; supported by another say so from Dr. 
Clarke and Company. This is Dr. Maudsley’s 
futility. His impertinence we find in his 
suggestion that women who have not the wish 
or power to nurse should not indulge in the 
functions of maternity. How is this sugges- 
tion to be carried out? Is it to become a pre- 
marital question? The power, and usually 
the wish to nurse can only come with the ex- 
perience of maternity. How can the presuma- 
ble fact of either be so settled as to come with- 
in the scope of ascertainable conditions ? 
Does Dr. Maudsley not know, moreover, that 
the power of nursing children is not by any 
means an unfailing attendant of successful 
maternity ? The writer of these lines recalls 
a sweet young mother, who passed out of life 
half a century ago, leaving six young children, 
not one of whom she had been able to nurse. 
Of these six children, four are now alive and 
in the enjoyment of vigorous health. Their 
descendants to-day number twenty-eight, to 





The whole descent then of this young mother | 
of fifty years since, comprises thirty-two vig- 
orous and healthy persons. And yet Dr. 
Maudsley would doubt whether such a person 
should have indulged in maternity! What ir- 
reverent nonsense is this ? 

Francis Power Cobbe, in a late masterly ad- 
dress, notices the self-contradiction of those 
who argue against the political enfranchise- 
ment Now, it must be withheld 
because they are so weak, now, because they 
are so strong, ete., ete. From this self-trip- 
ping up, Dr. Maudsley does not escape. Take 
this passage: 


of women. 


“Tt is not possible to suppose that the whole 
explanation of Woman’s position and charac- 
ter is that man, having in the beginning found 





her pleasing in his eyes and necessary to his 
enjoyment, took forcible possession of her, 
and has ever since kept her in bondage, with- 
out any other justification than the right of 
the strongest. Superiority of muscular 
strength, without inferiority of any other 
kind, would not have done that.”’ 


Compare with it the following: 


‘Afterall, thereis a right in might. Men 
will not fail to take the advantage of their 
strength over women.”’ 

And a little further on, ‘‘Iflaws were made 
by them [the women] and their male support- 
ers of a feminine habit of mind, in the inter- 
est of babies, as might happen, can it be sup- 
posed that, as the world goes, there would not 
soon be a revolution in the State by men, 
which would end in taking all power from wo- 
men and reducing them toa stern subjection ?” 

There Dr. Maudsley has touched bottom. 
If the women and the men who think with 
them were to legislate for tlie advantage of 
babes, the men of Dr. Maudsley’s sort 
would make a revolution, and reduce the wo- 
men to stern subjection! Let them try it. 
The world to-day, hard and masculine as it is, 
has learned to reverence this very image of a 
little child protected by a woman, beyond all 
other symbols. So far its Christianity has 
got. The proposed revolution against the in- 
terests of babies will have to go far to find a 
starting point. Christendom will not harbor 
it. Nor will it long harbor the idea that the 
sacred maternity of the human race is to be 
dictated to and dominated by its vicious and 
insufficient paternity. In the way to the better 
state which society is obliged to tread, respect 
for the individual goes along with respect for 
the right. The domination of physical force 
is doomed, and such works as that with which 
we have now been dealing show that the scep- 
ter of intellectual superiority can no longer be 
supposed to rest in the male line of descent. 
The reign of right thought and pure affection 
emancipates all, and sweeps to utter oblivion 
the querulous assumptions and rude question 
| ings, with which it has of late become the fash- 
| ion for shallow men to insult the motherhood 
| of the race, and the dignity of human under- 
standing. g W. HL 











| he can doubt no longer. 


MOULTON UNMASKED. | 


If anybody was in doubt before, as to the | 
Moulton and Tilton, 
As we predicted, Mr. 


true character of Messrs 


scecher’s most complete vindication has come 
from the voluntary revelations of his accusers. 

Putting aside the unfairness and malice so 
painfully evident throughout Mr. Moulton’s 
entire statement, and which conspicuously ap- | 
pear in his attempt to wring evidences of guilt 
from the innocent correspondence of Mrs. 
Tilton and Mr. Beecher, we learn from Mr. 
Moulton that the conspirators offered to exon- | 
erate Mr. Beecher, provided he would admit 
that he had been guilty of ‘tan offence,” and 
that Tilton actually prepared a whitewashing 
report, for the Investigating Committee to 


adopt, which closes as follows: 

The Committee, after hearing the three wit- 
nesses already referred to (Tilton, Mrs. Tilton 
and Beecher), felt unanimously that any re- 
grets previously entertained concerning the 
publication of Mr. Tilton’s letter to Dr. Bacon 
should give way to grateful acknowledgments 
of the providential opportunity which this 
publication has unexpectedly afforded to draw 
forth the testimony which the Committee have 
thus reported in brief, but in sufficient fullness, 
as they believe, to explain and put at rest for- 
ever a vexatious scandal. ‘The Committee are 
likewise of opinion, based on the testimony 
submitted to them, that no unprejudiced court of 
inquiry could have reviewed this case, as thus pre- 
pr in person by its principal figures, without being 
strikingly impressed with the moral integrity and ele- 
vation of character of the parties ; and accordingly 
the Committee cannot forbear to state that the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. Theodore Tilton and 
Mrs. Tilton (and in an especial manner the latter), 
must and should receive the increased sympathy and 
respect of Plymouth Church and congregation. 

(Signed. ) 

Mr. Moulton brings forward no other new 
evidence of value; but he tries to fortify his 
original charge against Mr. Beecher by mak- 
ing another one still more revolting and in- 
credible, one which involves the reputation of 
an unoffending woman who has had no con- 
nection with the scandal, and who seems to 
have been selected as his victim, solely be- 
cause she is poor and friendless. The inex- 
cusable grossness of his language, and the 
still worse indecency of his thought, brand 
Mr. Moulton more severely than any words of 
ours can do. 

But, assuming that Mr. Beecher is such an 
amazing villain, what shall we say of Mr. 
Moulton? On his own showing, he first ac- 
cepted these shameful confidences, and then 
sought to maintain this dangerous and wicked 
wolf as the shepherd of the Brooklyn flock. In 
so doing Mr. Moulton was guilty, according to 
his own statements, of acrime against society, 
explicable only on the supposition that he him- 
self regards adultery and rape as no disqualifi- 
cation for the office of a Christian minister, or 





as his friend Tilton puts it above, as an evi- 
dence of ‘the moral integrity and elevation 
of character of the parties.” 

Now let us hear once more from Mr. Tilton, 
if we must, and then the case may safely go 
to the jury. H. B. B. 





WOMAN IN PRAYER MEETING. 


‘“There are none so blind as those who 
won't see.’’ This homely old adage is well 
illustrated by Dr. Holland’s comments in Scrib- 





ner’s Monthly for September upon the average 
prayer meeting. The picture he draws of the 
‘‘patches of silence, interspersed with dreary 
platitudes of prayer and speech;” the labored 
attempts of men, unused to formulate thought 
in attractive or weighty sentences, to teach, 
to inspire, to cheer their fellow worshippers, 
will be recognized by many who dutifully 
wend their way to the vestry week after week, 
not because they enjoy these doleful occasions, 
but because it is a recognized part of religious 
service to attend the prayer meeting. They 
sometimes draw a long breath of relief when 
the last monotonous prayer is offered, and the 
benumbed audience dismissed. Such will 
echo heartily the following paragraph from 
Dr. Holland’s paper. ‘To suppose that any 
great good comes from the spending of an 
hour in this way, is to offer an insult to com- 
mon sense.”’ 

The only remedy for this dullness which 
suggests itself to Dr. Holland is the use of a 
liturgy. A suitable liturgy, he thinks, will 
do more than anything else ‘‘to lift the aver- 
age prayer meeting out of its dcrepitude, not 
to say disgrace.” 

We suppose the Doctor draws upon experi- 
ence in his own denomination for the shading of 
his unflattering picture. If he were practically 
familiar with prayer meetings, in those de- 
nominations, which not only admit women to 
equal share in the social exercises, but urge their 
participation as a religious duty, he would not 
depict the average prayer meeting as dull, al- 
though he might find in it food for other criti- 
cism. Womenare, as a rule, more readily 
moved by religious emotion than men are, 
they are more fluent and less reluctant to ex- 
press deep feeling. The wonder is that de- 
nominations which have for so many years 
suppressed the element that gives to social 
life its chief charm, should have been able to 
maintain prayer meetings at all. 

I know several Orthodox Congregational 
Churches which have taken the muzzles off 
their female members, and have had abun- 
dant testimony that after the long silent ones 

became so accustomed to freedom that they 
dared-use it, patches of silence and dreary 





platitudes were exchanged for fervent prayers | 
and earnest testimonies. 
The Methodists would smile at the notion of | 
improving their social meetings by using a 
stereotyped form, however good and fervent 
it might be; yet their meetings are not more 
interesting than those of other denominations 
because of superior culture or more fervent 
piety in the worshippers, but, in my humble 
judgment, because they have made a practical 
application of the truth that ‘In Christ there is 
neither male nor female,’’ and have utilized 
the piety, experience and enthusiasm of wo- | 
men to mutual edification. A liturgy may be | 
good, but freedom and common sense are bet- 
ter. B. &. C. 





A SYMPATHETIC RESPONSE. 


An interesting evidence of the truth of the 
old saying, that ‘‘one touch of Nature makes 
the whole world kin,” will be found in the 
fact that no article has ever appeared in the 
Woman’s Journav which has elicited so many 
and varied expressions of approval as our recent 
editorial in behalf of Elizabeth Tilton. They 
have come from all parts of the country, from 
people of both sexes, and in all ranks of life. 
The following is one of many: 


God bless Lucy Stone, and Mary A. Liver- 
more for their brave, strong and just words 
for Mrs. Tilton! Would they were read and 
pondered by all true women and men. It 
would stop scandal, and rouse sympathy, re- 
spect, and justice for the cruelly stricken Eliz- 
abeth. 

“Teach me to feel another's woe 
And hide the fault I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


Cleveland, O. 


J. A. He 





A LESSON FOR WORKINGWOMEN. 


Not even workingmen can be trusted to rep- 
resent the interests of workingwomen. A 
notable instance of the way in which the in- 
terests of workingwomen, are sacrificed, even 
by associations of workingmen, is given by 
the correspondent of the New York Tribune 
in his letter from Belfast, Ireland, of 27th ult. 
The operatives in the linen mills, men, wo- 
men and children, having refused to accept a 
reduction of wages made by their employers, 
were on strike. The British Scientific Asso- 
ciation, which chanced to be in session there 
at the time, invited both parties to attend its 
meeting and mediated successfully between 
them. The result was a compromise, made 
wholly at the expense of the women who were 
not represented. The Tribune says: 

The amount of the proposed reduction in 
wages was, so far as it touched the men and 
boys, divided, and instead of two shillings a 
week was fixed at one shilling for men, and 
threepence instead of sixpence for boys. The 
women fared worst. They don’t seem to have 
been represented in the deputation; their in- 
terests, at any rate, were less insisted on, and 
it looks, I am sorry to say, as if the men had 
sacrificed them. They resume work at the 
full proposed reduction of sixpence per week. 
There may be some reason for this not stated, 
but the effect is that the compromise is made 
at their expense. And so the long struggle 
is over, and Belfast is once more hard at work. 
The mills are all thronged this morning, their 
fires alight, the machinery whirring, and from 
the chimneys (Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘obelisks of the 
Christian religion”) the swaying columns of 
smoke are once more rising. The working 
classes go back to their task £200,000 poorer 
than when they left off. For many a year 
the memory of the contest is likely to remain 
and to embitter the relations of employed and 
employer. 

Weare sorry to say that this remarkable 
evidence of man’s unwillingness or inability to 
protect Woman, is entirely ignored in the Trib- 
une’s editorial. H. B. B. 





IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Epirors Journat:—I drop you a hasty 
line about our State Convention, in advance 
of the regular report. The Convention assem- 
bled on Tuesday evening, September 8th, the 
President, Mrs. Lizzie B. Read, of Algona, in 
the chair. 

After singing, prayer was offered by Rey. 
Elder Mitchell, of the N. W. Iowa Conference. 

The Annual Address of the President fol- 
lowed, in which she briefly reviewed the work, 
and the general advance of the cause since 
our last Convention, mentioning the Woman’s 
Congress, the Temperance Crusade, the valu- 
able and constantly increasing friendliness of 
the press, the new educational departure for 
Woman, and other features of the times. 

Rey. J. H. Lozier, of Fort Dodge, was next 
introduced, and gave a view from the minis- 
terial standpoint, saying that this reform is 
necessary for the safety and prosperity of the 
church, of society, and of the nation. If he 
were a politician, he would lose no opportu- 
nity to endorse Woman Suffrage, knowing that 
ere many years it will be the most popular 
measure before the country. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell, of Boston, then 
took the platform, and made the speech of the 
evening. I cannot attempt to report her ad- 
dress, but she held the unwavering attention 
of her audience for more than an hour, while 
she presented some of the reasons why women 
should have the ballot. She said that men who 
had hedged the ballot about with the restric- 
tions of sex, ought not to wait for women to 
ask for their removal; but were in duty bound 
to teach women those things which they have 








been debarred from learning. 





On Wednesday morning, the Convention as . 


| sembled in business session. Letters were read 


from Governor Carpenter, of Iowa, Giles B. 


| Stebbins, of Michigan, from the Indiana Suf- 
| frage Society, through its President, Dr. Mary 


Thomas, from Lucy Stone and Henry BR. 
Blackwell, with expressions of sympathy and 
liberal offers of substantial aid, also letters 
from Joseph Dugdale and others. 

The officers of the society also made their 
annual report, showing a large amount of 
work done in the State since the last Conven- 
tion. The work has consisted chiefly of the 
distribution of tracts and papers through the 
mail, personal correspondence, and the publi- 
cation of friendly articles in the State and 
county papers. Several large and enthusiastic 
public meetings have also been held, and local 
societies formed, of whom quite a number 
sent reports to the parent society. 

The afternoon session was occupied in dis- 
cussing resolutions and plans of future action, 
the election of officess for the ensuing year, 
and brief addresses by Mrs. Frances D. Gage, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, General Wilson, 
and others. An entirely new board of officers 
was elected, except our excellent Chairman of 
Ex-Committee, Mrs. M. C. Callanan. 

The evening audience was large and enthn- 
siastic. The first address was given by Rey. 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, who made a most effec- 
tive and telling presentation of our cause and 
claim. He said, ‘‘I believe in this cause, and 
am surprised that it needs any argument. 
There was a time, not very long ago, when it 
was necessary to debate the rightfulness of 
liberty for men. Only a few years will elapse 
before women will have equal rights with men. 
Every reform has to wait until public senti- 
ment has ripened forit. Just as society has 
had to be educated to the instinct of liberty 
for man, so it must again be educated by the 
platform, pulpit and press, before this reform 
will succeed. It must succeed, or society will 
become morally bankrupt. Until Woman has 
the ballot, she cannot give force to her superior 
moral instincts—but we are becoming the prey 
of the most vile and reckless element, which 
will ruin and destroy this nation unless Wo- 
man comes to the rescue. 

The Bishop’s address was listened to with 
the most thrilling interest, and made a happy 
impression upon all who heard it. 

The Des Moines Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference being in session, signified its willing- 
ness to receive a deputation from our Conven- 
tion. A Committee was therefore appointed 
to bear our greetings to the Conference. They 
were courteously received, and introduced to 
the Conference by the Bishop. Being invited 
to state their mission, they presented the fol- 
lowing communication: 


The Iowa Woman’s Suffrage Convention to the 
Des Moines Conference Greeting : 


GENTLEMEN :—Believing, as we do, that the 
time has fully come when all Christians, and 
especially Christian organizations, shall place 
themselves clearly on the record in relation to 
the question of Woman Suffrage; therefore 
we respectfully ask you to take such action as 
will give us your sanction and countenance in 
the cause we represent. 

In behalf of the State Suffrage Association, 

Lizzie B. Reap, 
Maria Gray Pitman, 
Mrs. M. W. Porter, 
Joun Hocartu Lozier. 


Mrs. Read then spoke as follows: ‘‘Rever- 
end Bishop and brethren of the Conference: 
There is no time, neither have I any desire to 
add argument to this request. I only wish to 
say that the large majority of the women who 
are engaged in this movement, and who sym- 
pathize with it, are Christian women—mem- 
bers of Christian churches—women who could 
not be induced to take part in any work, or 
give their influence to any enterprise, upon 
which they could not ask the blessing of God 
and the co-operation of the church. Thank- 
ing you for this courteous hearing, I commend 
the subject to your Christian and prayerful 
consideration.”’ 

To this the Conference requested Bishop 
Haven to respond, which he did, by saying 
that the convocations of the church were emi- 
nently fit occasions for the consideration of all 
questions intimately related to the well-being 
of society. The church had considered and 
given its voice upon Temperance, Slavery; 
and other vital issues, and in his opinion the 
question of Woman Suffrage was entitled to 
what had been asked by this deputation; and 
he was glad it had been presented on the basis 
of Christianity, for he believed that to be its 
natural foundation. 

Upon motion, a special Committee was 4P- 
pointed, to whom the communication was Te- 
ferred, with instructions to report as early 45 
convenient. 

At this writing, the report has not bee? 
made, but is ordered for to-morrow. I will 
inform you of the result as soon as known. 

Des Moines, Iowa. *” 

ACTION OF DES MOINES CONFERENCE. 

The favorable action of the Methodist Con- 
ference upon the Memorial named above, * 
announced in the following letter: 

“ACTION OF METHODIST CONFERENCE.” 

Epirors Woman’s Journat:—I have the 


pleasure of announcing that the Des Moines 
Methodist Gonference now in session here, ~” 
morning unttinimously adopted a resolution 1 
favor of the enfranchisement of women. 
Hastily yours, 
Lizzie B. ReaD, 
Chairman Memorial Committee- 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Battle 
Creek meets Saturday*evening of each week, 
at the lecture room of the M. E. Church. 

Dr. and Mrs. Stone of Kalamazoo propose 
to take aclass of young ladies to Europe for 
purposes of foreign travel and study. They 
will start in the spring. 

The annual meeting of the Supreme Sacred 
Temple, of this State, was held in Hillsdale 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, and the officers 
were elected for the coming year. 

The platform of the Republican State Con- 
vention is silent upon the questionof Woman 
Suffrage and Temperance, but the votes of the 
colored people are sought after.— Cassopolis 
Democrat. lal 

The Volinia Woman Suffrage Association 
meets, alternate Saturday evenings, at Nichols- 
ville. The meeting next Saturday evening, 
will assume the form of a debate, some of the 
opponents having signified a willingness to 
discuss the question. 

Judging from the articles published in the 
Benzie County Journal its editors have very 
little faith in. Woman’s virtue and purity, or 
that her influence is often exerted upon the 
side of sobriety and good morals, if she has 
the least opportunity to go astray, or lead 
others into wrong doing, especially in Kansas. 
—Traverse Bay Eagle. 

Mrs. B. Hathaway, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and Miss Rhoda Munger of Paw Paw, dis- 
cussed Woman Suffrage, at a public meeting 
held at the Court House in Cassopolis, Friday 
evening Sept. 18. Miss Munger will speak in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, at the schoolhouse 
near Nathan Jones’, on Young’s Prairie, Sat- 
urday evening, the 19th inst. 

And now comes the Detroit Tribune, and op- 
poses to the favorable testimony of all the 
Governors Wyoming Territory has ever had, 
substantiated by the concurring opinion of 
the U. 8. Justice, the statement of a hotel- 
keeper at Laramie, as to the effect of Woman 
Suffrage in that Territory. The hotel-keep- 
er thinks it is a bad thing, and the 7’ribune is 
happy.—Cassopolis Democrat. 


At the annual school meeting held at Dow- 
agiac, last Monday evening, Mrs. L. Reshore, 
and Mrs. M. L. Foster, were elected members 
of the School Board. These ladies are two 
estimable citizens of Dowagiac, and worthy, 
in every respect, of the position to which 
they are elected. 

A County organization of Woman Suffra- 
gists was effected at Ionia recently, with 
Clark A. Preston as President, and Mrs. H. 
M. Huntress, Treasurer. In the evening 
Miss Mattie Strickland, a daughter of Hon. 
Randolph Strickland, of St. Johns, delivered 
a lecture to a large audience. She is said to 
be a young lady of very fine accomplishments 
and pleasing address. 


Judge Ramsdell spoke upon the new Consti- 
tutional Amendments, including Woman Suf- 
frage, at the Acme school-house last Saturday 
evening. At the close of his remarks a vote 
was taken upon the question of Woman Suf- 
frage and all present but one, including the 
ladies, voted in favor of the amendment. 
When the negative of the question was put 
one man arose solitary and alone. As was re- 
marked by a person present, ‘this vote was 
really a one-sided affair.—Traverse Bay Eagle. 


The Grand Traverse Herald thinks the 
course of the Mamstee Times in opposing the 
sale of liquor and the existence of rumshops 
in the community, and upholding the right of 
women to vote, is a disgrace to the fraternity. 
Very likely. ‘The same stupidity and igno- 
rant prejudice which prompts an editor to op- 
pose Woman Suffrage, will prompt him also 
to feel disgraced at the closing up of rum- 
shops and the inauguration of any other re- 
form calculated to benefit society and pro- 
mote intelligence. We are sorry that Brother 
Leach feels disgraced so easily and by such a 
respectable course as every one knows the 
4imes has pursued in regard to moral reforms 
in this community. —Smith’s 7'imes. 


“The laws of the State of Michigan are not 
all upon the side of women.”’ Forinstance: A 
husband and wife are possessed of a family of 
children. The law gives to the husband pow- 
er in making his will to take these children all 
from the mother and place their persons and 
property entirely in the power and under the 
control of any outsider he may select. In 
other words, under the laws of the State of 
Michigan, as liberal as they are when com- 
pared with other States, a mother has no right 
to the society or person of her children, 
if her husband at his death chooses to trans- 
fer these to some other person. 


Tuesday evening, next week, will be held 
the adjourned meeting of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, at Batchelder’s Hall. It is possible 
that Sen. McGowan, of Coldwater, one of the 
Regents of the University, and President of 
the State Suffrage Association, will address 
the meeting. He is a very fine speaker, and 
an ardent friend of the cause. In case he 
cannot be present, a free conference will be 
held, and speeches will be made by several 
parties. Miss Minnie Pierce has promised an 
address, and other ladies and gentlemen will 
be prepared tospeak. ‘The Association means 
business. It is not organized for this cam- 
paign simply. If the measure is defeated it 
Proposes to continue its efforts until every 
Woman in Michigan, at the proper age, and 
not an idiot or a criminal, can vote.—Cold- 
water Republican. 


The following communication is worthy the 
head and heart of the writer. Mr. Begole 


represents the Sixth District, and is one of 
our ablest and best Congressmen. 


He has 


| 


| and has had for many years. 








been re-nominated, and will, without doubt, 
be re-elected. 

How. I. H. Bartnotomew:—Dear Sir.—I 
have the honor to be in receipt of your card 
this morning, giving notice of the annual 
meeting of the State Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation to be held at Lansing, May tth. I re- 


ply that your Association has my sympathy | 


I shall be proud 
to see the word ‘‘male’’ stricken out of our 
Constitution. 
left in our civilization. I am satisfied that 
the millennium day will never dawn on us 
until our laws give equal rights to all mankind, 
and what you (I mean your Association, ) 
ought to do, is to ask, to demand the right of 
Suffrage, and you will surely get it. If I 


It is a relic of barbarism still | 


perfect frenzy. This inequality exists in all | 
departments of business. The women largely 
do the tailoring of the country at half the 
wages of the men. The only relief is in the 
ballot-box.'’— Ypsilanti Republican 

The State address of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union closes as follows: 

On every side the women of Michigan bid 
fair to arise as, more than thirty centuries ago, 
did the prophets and judges of enslaved Israel, 
and cry ‘Awake, awake! 0 ye bondsmen of | 


| a free land, awake?” and “lead your captiv- 


live, you shall have my influence on the stump | 


this fa. * * * My only hope of ridding our 
country of the curse of intemperance, is to 
allow all the ladies to vote. Your opponents 
will say that the polls are not suitable places 
for ladies to go to, but give them the right, 
and they will soon purify and make them 
suitable places. I want to see our polls as 
respectable places as our churches are, and 


ladies. You will have no trouble in convine- 
ing the men. All good men will be proud of 
your success. I am most truly yours, 
J. W. Becorer, M. C. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


On Tuesday evening the Detroit Woman | 


Suffrage Association held its monthly meet- 
ing in the ante-room of Young Men’s Hall, 
with Hon. W. N. Hudson in the chair. The 
Executive Committee reported its progress in 
the matter of a Ward campaign, and it was 
announced that preparations were being made 
for a mass meeting in favor of Woman Sut- 
frage, on September 24, at which a number 
of eminent residents of this State would speak 
in favor of the pending constitutional amend- 
ment. A Committee was appointed to arrange 
the reception and entertainment of delegates 
to the Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, to be held in that 
city on the 13th and 14th of October next. 
An appeal from the State Executive Commit- 
tee for funds to assist in carrying on the cam- 
paign was read, and a contribution was taken 
up for that purpose. Besides the result of 
this contribution, the sum of $70 was pledged 
by various persons present, to be raised and 
paid within the next fortnight for the State 
Association. A resolution to hold a Woman 
Suffrage meeting in the First Ward on Thurs- 
day, September 17th, was adopted, and the 
association then adjourned, to meet again in 
the same place on Monday evening, 21st inst. 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN YPSILANTI. 

The Suffrage meeting at Batchelder’s Hall, 
last Tuesday evening, was a success. Prof. 
Estabrook presided and made some introduc- 
tory remarks, saying that he had become a 
convert, and as he had always been accus- 
tomed to act up to his convictions of right, it 
afforded him a pleasure to announce his con- 
version and his determination to act with the 
friends of Equal Suffrage in the future. He 
never should apologize for an opinion he held, 
but would state it boldly, and was open to con- 
viction in case he was wrong. 

The Professor then introduced Miss Hind- 
man. She began by stating the tremendous 
power of prejudice; that every righteous re- 
form had to encounter a mountain of unreas- 
oning prejudice. That this should be the case 
is perhaps for the best, asit prevents sudden 
and unlooked-for changes in society. The 
masses must be gradually enlightened and per- 
suaded to accept the truth. The grand plea 
for Woman Suffrage is the justice of the de- 
mand, a demand so intimately inter-woven 
into the very structure of our institutions that 
it cannot be long resisted. She stated a num- 
ber of the objections urged, and demonstrated 
their folly. The most tangible objections would 
carry us back into barbarism, as that men 
knew what was better for women than even 
she herself. She illustrated it by showing the 
care of the men for women in India, China, 
Turkey—a crime for a woman to be taught. 
While the men are educated, the women are 
fearfully degraded. This is man’s care for 
woman in heathen countries. In this Chris- 
tian country it is only since the subject of 
giving women the ballot has been discussed 
that Woman’s sphere has been enlarged 
—colleges and universities equally opened to 
both sexes. What father, husband, brother 
or son is afraid to confide in the mother, wife, 
sister or daughter ? If the wife or mother or 
daughter could go to the polls, would not 
many a man who now makes it a practice to 
go home drunk election days, remain sober ? 

As to the objection that bad women would 
vote and good women not, she said that bad 
women asa class were opposed. Abandoned 
women could corrupt politics better without 
the ballot than with it, and she illustrated by 
the vicious lobbyists in Washington. 

Women need the ballot,— 


Ist, To protect their children. She gave 
some touching and affecting instances of this 
need. 

2d, To protect their wages. There has 
been a steady advance in this direction since 
the discussion of the ballotfor woman. But 
a great gulf remains yet. In Pennsylvania, 
owing to this inequality, the women have been 
defrauded out of a million dollars per annum. 
At Washington, where men have trom $1,600 
to $1,800 a year, the women are told they 
must take up with $900 for doing the same 
work as well, or go home. Supposing the 
clerks of every State in the Union, save Mich- 
igan, received from $1,800 to $1,600, but Mich- 
sgan clerks were limited to $900, every man 
and woman in the State would be aroused to 


ity captive.”’ The address is signed by, 
Executive Committee — Mrs. Lydia M. | 
Boise, Mrs. J. Pavis, Mrs. Ira Grosvenor, 
Mrs. D. Wood, Mrs. M. 8S. Robinson, Mrs. M. | 
FE. Browne, Mrs. Cynthia Brooks, Mrs. A. A. | 
Bleazby, Mrs. Harriet P. Pope, Mrs. H. Park- | 
hill, Mrs. Dr. Claflin. | 


Re gern na 
NOTES AND NEWS. 





An academy for the higher education of 


| young ladies is proposed in Washington, D.C. 
there is no good reason why they should not | 
be. Your great work will be to convert the | 

















| stitute. 


Colby University, Maine, has a freshman 
class of thirty-two, and three of the number 


are young ladies. 


A special session of the Oregon State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will convene in Sa- 
lem on Tuesday, September 22, at 10 a. m. 

Four years ago, the first lady Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Iowa, was elected. This 
year, fifteen have attained to that office. This 
is encouraging. 

Last year the San Francisco jail accommo- 
dated 2204 prisoners, 878 of whom were fe- 
males. Thus five-sixths of the criminals were 
men; only one-sixth were women! 


Sir William Fraser says he does not see the 
slightest reason why women should not have a 
voice in legislation, and he hopes, on reflec- 
tion, that the electors of Kidderminster will 
agree with him. 

A delegation of Boston ladies has just vis- 
ited New York, to inspect the free training 
schools of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Society, with a view to establishing 
some similar institution in this city. 

Twenty-three Chinese women, brought 
from China to San Francisco recently, per 
steamer Japan, for purposes of prostitution, 
have been placed aboard that vessel again, 
for return to China, by order of the Califor- 
nia authorities. 


The Court Journal gives the following item 
as the ‘‘greatest revolution of the day:” 
‘*Twenty-three girls from Vassar College re- 
cently made an expedition to Trenton Falls. 
Not a single one of the party carried any more 
weighty baggage than a travelling bag.” 

In Iceland the women receive exactly the 
same book education that the men do. There 





Miss Jennie Collins visited Martha's Vine- 
yard last week, and had a pleasant interview 
with the wife of President Grant, during 
which Miss Collins says 

“I then took occasion to thank her for hav- 
ing never opposed Suffrage for women, when 
it was so popular to do so in Washington, 
She answered that when it was explained to 
her by its advocates she was always in its fa- 


| vor, ‘But,’ she said, ‘I am very domestic | 


myself, and have no inclination to change 
my mode of living. I was a favorite daugh- 
ter, and am an indulged wife." Then she 
said: ‘Mr. Grant says [I have all my rights, 
and his, too!’ *’ 

Bishop Ferrette publishes a series of unique 
propositions in the Boston Commonwealth, the 
first of which is worthy of consideration, viz: 

1. Women to elect the upper House of the 


Legislature and men the lower. Both branches | 


to sit in one hall. The discussion to be com- 
mon and the vote separate. Each member to 
cast the number of votes received by him at 
his election plus the number of votes delegat- 
ed to him by defeated candidates of other 
districts. A law to be passed by the concur- 
rence of both Houses and the acquiescence of 
the Executive. A two-thirds majority of both 
Houses to pass a law over the veto of the Exe- 
cutive. <A three-fourths majority of the low- 
er House, together with the sanction of the 
Executive, to pass a law without the concur- 
rence of the upper House. 

Many brutal crimes against women have 

3 g 
been charged against members of the Brook- 
lyn police force within the last few months. 
The most dastardly one is that, of which 
G. W. Burns, a Brooklyn policeman, is ac- 
cused. A feeble servant girl appealed to him 
for protection from a ruffian who was follow- 
ing her in the evening, and the officer offered 
to escort her to the house of her mistress. He 
purposely misled her, and the poor girl is re- 
ported to be lying at the point of death, from 
injuries received at his hands. The testimo- 
ny, so far, points to the officer’s guilt. If he is 
convicted, swift and adequate punishment 
should be dealt out to him. 

The long protracted contest over the prop- 
erty of Stephen A. Douglas has been brought 
to a conclusion, The decision, rendered in 
Chicago, recently, gives the heirs of Robert 
and Stephen A. Douglas about a quarter of 
a million of dollars. When Mr. Douglas died, 
he left Dr. P. Rhodes, of Cleveland, as _ his 
executor. His property being offered for 
sale, Rhodes agreed with one Dobbins, that 
if the latter would buy in all the property, 
he would take one-third off his hands. This 
was done, and the speculators made an im- 
mense sum from their investment. The suit 
was brought to recover, on the ground that an 
executor cannot be interested, directly or in- 
directly, in the purchase of property at his 
own sale, 


Rhode Island has an institution, a few miles 





are no schools, as families live far apart; but 
fathers teach their sons and daughters alike, 
and the girl becomes as learned as her brother. 
Few accomplishments are possible among 
them. 

.Resolution passed by the Republican State 
Convention of Ohio: 

8. That the restraint of intemperance and 
its causes, to the full extent of the legislative, 
judicial, and police powers of the State, and 
the forfeiture of public trust for intoxication, 
are demanded by the moral and material wel- 
fare of society and the State. 


An Eastern paper says: ‘‘Three Bishops, 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States, advocate and defend Woman 
Suffrage.”’ That may do for a beginning, 
but we think our Christian friends are rather 
slow. In Utah, a bishop that does not defend 
Woman Suffrage is, we believe, an exception 
to the rule.—Woman’s Exponent, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

Good news! The people of Philadelphia 
have concluded to forbid the pupils of the 
public schools taking home their books. 
They must study in school hours, when they 
can have help from their teachers, and let 
their school books alone at othertimes. Now, 
perhaps, the children will have a chance to 
keep healthy and to grow while they are get- 
ting their school education. 

An inquest, held lately on the body of a 
poor English working woman, an artificial- 
flower maker, who died from apoplexy, 
brought to light the fact that the deceased, 
with twenty other women, worked in two 
small rooms, which did not contain the num- 
ber of superficial feet required by the Factory 
Act. The hours of work were from 8A. M. 
to9Pp. M. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Doyle of Providence, R. L., 
was appointed superintendent of the needle- 
work and embroidery department of the New 
England Agricultural Fair, lately held in that 
city. Oddly enough, this office has always 
before been filled by a man. Notwithstand- 
ing Mrs. Doyle’s acknowledged Woman Suf- 
frage views, and slight sympathy with that 
type of industry which finds yent in patch- 
work and tatting, she performed the duties to 
the satisfaction of all. 


The newspapers say that Col. T. W. Hig 
ginson is preparing a lecture on the Darwin 
theory in which he will clearly state as well 
the argument for it, as against it. It is en- 
titled ‘‘For and Against Darwin.” It will be 
delivered in Boston, under the management 
of Redpath’s Lyceum Bureau. The lecturer 
has been a lifelong student of Natural History, 
and is an honorary member of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History and of the Essex In- 





from the city of Providence, called the State 
Farm, to which drunkards and prostitutes are 
sentenced. Its interests are regulated by a 
Board of men, assisted by an Advisary Board 
of women. At the request of the latter, Dr. 
Anna Inman, of Providence, has lately been 
appointed visiting physician to the women 
criminals, with the same salary as is paid to 
the male physician. Dr. Inman is an educat- 
ed and experienced practitioner, and there are 
obvious reasons for desiring that the poor fall- 
en women should be treated by one of their 
own sex. We believe Dr. Inman is the first 
woman ever appointed to such a post, and we 
congratulate Rhode Island upon setting so 
just and sensible an example. 


Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell has an 
ingenious article in the current number of the 
Popular Science Monthly, in the course of which 
she gives masculine self-conceit a most scien- 
tific knock on the head. She makes the un- 
commonly strong point that nature is on the 
side of the females. ‘‘Among the beings of 
lower type, plant and animal, all the more re- 
cent observations indicate that nature herself 
systematically favors the females—the moth- 
ers of the destined races. Nature’s sturdiest 
buds and her best-fed butterflies belong to this 
sex; her female spiders are large enough to 
eat up a score of her little males; some of her 
mother-fishes might parody the nursery-song, 
‘IT have a little husband no bigger than my 
thumb.’ Natural selection, whether the work- 
ing out of intelligent design or otherwise, 
would make this result inevitable. We might 
expect that the neuter bee could be nourished 
into the queen-bee. If required to judge 
apriori, we should decide, if there is no pre- 
determination of sex, that the best-fed em- 
bryos would most readily become female; 
since the one special fact in the femfnine or- 
ganism is the innate tendency to manufacture, 
and, within certain limits, to store up reserved 
forces for the future needs of offspring.” — 
Christian Union. 


At the Indiana State Temperance Ccnven- 
tion, on the 4th inst., ladies took a prominent 
part as speakers and officers, but Suffrage was 
not named. Helen V. Austin, of Richmond, 
reporting the Convention, says: 

Although these ladies made many good 
points, there is one point which they forgot, 
or did not know how to make, they “‘dabbled 
in the filthy pool of politics” to considerable 
extent; they urged the brothers to go forward 
and save the country with the ballot in their 
hands; ‘‘the good and virtuous had slumber- 
ed; the suffering ones had hitherto been si- 
lent, but were now ready to use every means 
in their power to check the advance of the ter- 
rible evil, the noble, self-sacrificing women, 
supported by the Christian men of our coun- 
try, could to-day say to this monster, ‘‘thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther,” but never a 
word about the ballot in the hands of the wo- 
men. The point was so nearly made covers! 
times that I got ready to applaud, pow Ke 7 
my breath in expectation of how that - 4s 
would receive it, if the nail had been “a ~ : 
and square on the head. But I comfortec 


' myself by looking at the sweet face of sister 
Harrah in the chair, she who is one of cur old 
and faithful workers in the Woman's Rights 
cause; and Tknew that the good crusading 
sisters ‘had builded better than they knew.” 


A correspondent of the New York (Graphic, 
says, There is in London a pleasant home 
in Victoria Street, which forms a pleasant 
social center. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell occu- 
pies an office in the same building, as does 
Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Andersen: but she has 
almost entirely given up practice. Although 
| I believe that American husbands are the best 
in the world, and infinitely more indulgent 
than English ones, yet I am forced to con- 
clude that the latter yield to certain wishes 
or whims with a better grace than do the for- 
mer. I saw only the other day a Mrs. Kings- 
| ford—a young woman of splendid hight, with 
an English complexion and a mass of waving 
yellow hair—a lady to be remarked anywhere 
for her rather extraordinary beauty—and was 
| told that she was studying medicine, hoped to 
pass her examinations, next year, in Paris, 
that she hasa daughter, and that her husband, 
a curate in some northern English village, ‘‘al- 
lows’’ her to do quite as she pleases, which 
I thought a remarkable yielding to the progres- 
sive movements of the day. Later, I met anoth- 
er English lady, the wife of Major Bell, anex- 
Indian officer, who was about to make her 
debut as an actress in the Crystal palace—a 
very handsome woman of high social distine- 
tion, and who seemed to possess in her do- 
mestic relations and in her surroundings,every- 
thing that people are apt to consider as nec- 
essary for the complete happiness of a wo- 
man. 





THE DIVINE REPUBLIC. 


‘Woman and the Divine Republic” is the 
title of a very readable duodecimo volume of 
213 pages just written by Leo Miller, former- 
ly known asa lecturer on Spiritualism and 
gymnastics. The work is published by Haas 
& Nauert, Buffalo, N. Y., and for sale by E. 
B. Smith & Co., Detroit. The main idea of 
the book is that in government, as well as in 
everything else, the male and female elements 
are equally essential to perfection. This idea 
is pre-eminently the outgrowth of Spiritualistic 
philosophy, and toward it have reformers gen- 
erally been drifting for the last ten or fifteen 
years. The author of the book, however, 
views the matter from an earnest Christian 
standpoint, and says nothing at which any 
Christian can take offense. His arguments 
are cogent, sentences short and clear-cut, and 
style clear and captivating. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PICNIC. 


An excursion and. Basket picnic, will be 
given by the ladies of the Haverhill Woman 
Suffrage Club to their friends throughout 
New England, at Old Orchard Beach, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 22. 

All men and women, without regard to sect 
or party, whether or not interested in the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, are cordially in- 
vited to join in this excursion, partake of the 
festivities of the occasion, and listen to speech- 
es by eminent men and women who have been 
invited. 

Vocal and instrumental music are engaged. 
A special train leaves Lawrence at 7.15 a. M.; 
Haverhill at 7.30. Fare the Round Trip, $1.- 
60. 








—_——- 


ERRATUM. 


With a grim, satirical perversity, your type 
makes 8. C. H. responsible for the statement 
in your paper of August 29th., “that it rests 
with us women, after all, to keep up the pov- 
erty of this world.” Many an overburdened 
father and husband would doubtless respond 
to the sentiment; and in any other paper than 
the Journat it might pass for an apothegm. 
But as the readers of the Journat are dis- 
tinctively workers, and as such, add their mite 
to the world’s prosperity, permit them to read 
‘‘poetry”’ instead of poverty. Another para- 
graph is also reduced to nonsense by an ab- 
surd jumbling of its few French words. Doe® 
not your proof-reader nod sometimes ? 

8. C. H. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Thomas 8S. Ranuney,writing of Perry Da= 
vis Pain- Killer, from Rangoon, Burmah, says: 
“It is becoming very popular, and in several instances 
I am assured that the cholera has been arrested and 
life preserved by its use. The late prevalence of 
Cholera here has swept off about all the Pain Killer 
I had, and purchasers looking to me for a supply 
will be disappointed by my inability to supply them. 
Please send me an invoice of $150 worth by the first 
opportunity.” 38—I1t 

Those who have once used the Eureka Machine 
Twist will use no other. It is warranted in every re- 
spect. Sold by dealers everywhere. 38—It 





The only way to cure Costiveness.—Avoid 
all strong purgative pills which only exhaust the mu- 
cous secretions and wear out nature. Dr. Hanai- 
SON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES are just the —— 
they restore the digestion, quicken the liver, -~ 
tone up the whole system, thus curing ye ape 
Headache, Dizziness, Piles, and all other resu $7 
HABITUAL ConsTIPATION, the chief — > 
health, especially among women. Trial or cts. 
Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. S. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No.1 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 3st 
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FAREWELL. 


nY HAMRINTTE 


Far away in Italy 

le the one 0 dear to me 

With crossed hands upon her breast, 
Lay her gently down to rest. 


} 


Eyes I ne'er again may see, 

Close them tenderly for me. 

Lilies lay within her hand, 

She, by Death's remorseless brand, 

Lies a broken lily there, 

Ta’en away from toil and care. 

Cut one lock of her dark hair 

Just to lighten my despair, 

As I sadly say farewell; 

It will be her only knell. 
—Rome Sept. 1, 1874. 





THE KITTIWAKES. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Like white feathers blown about the rocks, 
Like soft snow-flakes wavering in the air, 

Wheel the kittiwakes in scattered flocks 
Crying, floating, fluttering everywhere. 


Shapes of snow and clond, they soar and whirl, 
Downy breasts that shine like lilies white; 

Delicate, vaporous tints of grey and pearl, 
Laid upon their arching wings so light. 


Byes of jet, and beaks and feet of gold,— 
Lovelier creatures never sailed in air; 
Innocent, inquisitive and bold, 
Knowing not the dangers that they dare. 


Stooping low above a beckoning hand, 
Following gleams of waving kerchiefs white, 
What should they of evil understand, 
Though the gun awaits them full in sight? 


Though their blood the quiet wave makes red, 
Though their broken plumes float far and wide, 
Still they linger, hovering overhead, 
Still the gun deals death on every side. 


Oh, begone, sweet birds, or higher soar! 
See you not your comrades low are laid? 
But they only flit and call the more— 


Ignorant, ious, y 





Nay, then, boatman, spare them! Must they bear 
Pangs like these for human vanity? 

That their lovely plamage we may wear, 
Must these fair, pathetic creatures die? 


Let the tawny squaws themselves admire, 
Decked with feathers—we can wiser be. 
Ah! beseech you, boatman, do not fire! 
Stain no more with blood the tranquil sea! 
—St. Nicholas for September. 











A SEQUESTERED LETTER. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








September 21, 1873. 

Dearest and Darkest of Ravens,—I have 
done it! You said I couldn't; but I did, 
And I—I have done a great deal more! You 
haven’t the least notion what I mean, though; 
and while you were comfortably drifting 
southward to the palms and perfumes of the 
West Indian Keys, you thought of me going 
my eternal round from school-bell to school- 
bell, drilling my dunces, trimming my birch, 
home at night tired out, up in the morning 
tired out, beginning to doctor my throat, hav- 
ing aches in my back, and loathings in my 
heart—and all for a dollar a day! You 
thought of me in this place I never leave, ex- 
«cept for the annual excursion into Boston, 
which is such an excitement to me—to me who 
have never seen Niagara, never seen Newport, 
never seen a mountain, never seen anything 
but this little country town among the mead- 
ows, and who gave you back in dudgeon the 
hundred dollar bill you surreptitiously sent me 
to take a vacation with, and said I could take 
the loveliest trip in the world for less than 
twenty-five dollars. You said I couldn't. 
You said that since two hundred and sixty 
dollars for board and laundress left only nine- 
ty for clothes, I couldn’t manage even the 
twenty-five. But I did. And I'll tell you 
how. Pinching here and saving there, and 
going without everywhere, to get a new gown 
—a Japanese silk, price thirty dollars, to be 
made by myself, and to be married in! I 
went without the Japanese silk, for, having 
quarreled with Ralph Wolverman, I couldn’t 
marry him, and I had my thirty dollars on 
hand. I never should want another wedding 





| snow-storms are born! 





save guessing, I have been inthe Blue. 
I have—been in the Blue, above the rainbows. 
in the middle of the clouds, and where the 
And I didn't go ina 
balloon. either. You think there is no rail- 
road tothe Blue? You forget the Celestial 
Railroad. Now you think I am out of my | 
head. Then I must explain: 
the White Mountains. I—a poor little beggar | 


of a school-ma’am, who a year ago would | 


I have been in 


sooner have expected Cinderella's coach, and | 
who thought it took hundreds for the trip— 
have taken the trip, have camped on the De- 
lectable Hills, and seen visions! 

I have crowded four days so full that they 
seem four weeks; for 1 went to North Con- 
way on Wednesday morning, and got back 
here Saturday night, and went to the Cathe- 
dral, to Diana’s Baths, Artist’s Falls, and the 
Echo Lake on one day; about the village, and 
through Fryeburg, in Maine, to Jockey Cap, 
the next day; to Crawford's, through the 
Notch, the following day; and up Mount 
Kearsarge on horseback, and home, the last 
day; and all for—how much? For twenty- 
one dollars and forty-twocents. How do you 
call that for low? Icall it miraculous. For 
we had the best of fare, the kindest of land- 
lords, and ate as if we had never had anything 
before and never expected to have anything 
again; were in the carriage almost every mo- 
ment, and had immeasurable pleasure. Oh, 
Iam so happy! I wentso wretched! You 
think a lovely landscape will cure most men- 
tal aiis—but wait till I tell you how it cured 
mine. 

At first, delightful as it was, it seemed only 
keener misery; for, I may as well say it, I 
missed him so. If he had been there it would 
have been enchantment. I wanted him at 
every turn—nothing is perfect unless he ad- 
mires it with me. And sometimes the trouble 
would shut out the hills themselves. Yet lov- 
ers are a plague, youknow. Had he been 
there he would have thought it too long a 
drive to the Notch and back in one day, for it 
is fifty-six miles; and I know he would not 
let me ride up Kearsarge, for it is appalling. 
But I did, madam! I was frightened out of 
my wits when the horse went walking over 
bare stone, all but straight up and down, and 
wet with the rain of the day before that was 
still running over it, and with Heaven knows 
what off the edge ten feetaway! Yet it wasn’t 
so tremendous to anybody but a coward. But, 
here, I’m telling you nothing—for there’s a 
story in it, a real story. Dobe patient. You 
said you didn’t blame Ralph; you said I didn’t 
deserve him; you said I never could win him 
back; you said no twenty-five dollars would 
take me to the White Mountains. But I have 
been at the White Mountains, and for less 
money; and you'll see, before I get through, 
that what you said isn’t of the least conse- 
quence. So there, dear! 

You’ve no idea what rapture it was as the 
soft hills came out on the railway journey, 
with the blue haze at their bases and the light 
on their summits. They seemed like spirits 
just revealed; Icouldn’t believe that they had 
always beenthere. For a little while I forgot 
Ralph and my loneliness and my trouble. Of 
course, after that four hours’ travel, I had a 
headache, the car was so vilely ventilated. 
But I never give up. I lay down while the 
rest were tracing the White Horse on the ledge 
and getting their bearings; and then we all 
climbed into a wagon with Mr. Aaron Leader, 
who drove us (and who boarded us from Wed- 
nesday to Saturday, on the fat of the land for 
four dollars and seventeen cents apiece. Do 
you want a schedule of expenses ? Here it is, 
with the affidavit: 


Beard ccccccvcccccces covecccccccccoee @ 4.17 
Car fares. ....cccrccccvccsccecsccceces - 6.25 
Guide and horse up Kearsarge........ 3.00 
Drive to Crawford’s..ccccccccccccceeee 5.00 
Balance in small drives.......... esesee 4.00 

Datel ccccccccccccsccccccesces $ 21.42 


I might have done without Kearsarge, but 
when it came to the poiut I couldn’t resist; 
and, oh! Iam so glad I didn’t! There is a 
curious infatuation about this mountain-climb- 
ing business; itis such an easy and physical 
surmounting of difficulties; it gratifies so the 
longing for broader horizons! This is a long 














dress, for now I never should marry anybody, 
and I—oh, it’s dreadful to put it in black and 
white!—I—I did love him with my whole 
soul, and if it would have done any good to 
tell him that I only took Howard Hall’s arm 
for mischief, I would have said so. But he 
flared up like a bonfire when I turned at the 
gate and saw him following. And I felt that 
a man couldn't take such deadly offense at a 
trifle unless he wanted to be rid of one; and 
when he had said his say I snatched the ring 
from my finger and dropped it into his hand. 
But, oh! when I remember with what tender 
words, with what a long and tender kiss he 
put that ring on my hand—well, I cried my- 
self to sleep that night! But I said that he 
should never know it. Ineedn’t have troubled 
myself, though, for he left town next day. 
And then you came, and guessed and scolded 
and sent me that surreptitious money to go 
out of town myself. If I gave it back, it 
wasn’t because I didn’t mean to go; for when 
I found that Miss Brenton and her cousin and 
Mrs. Johns were going, and knew the cost, 
and that the railroads had put their fares for 
September at half price, why, I went too. 
And now where have I been? Well, to 


parenthesis; but it is all so interesting to me 
that I feel as if the least incidents were the 
greatest things that had ever happened in the 
history of the universe. ) 

We saw the intervales that first afternoon, 
looking like the places where the souls clad in 
white wandered with the gold harps after they 
had crossed the bridge, in Mirza’s dream; and 
we forded the Saco uncounted times—the last 
time at Macmillan’s Ford, when it was quite 
dark—and we only heard the waters rushing 
about us. The morning of the day we came 
away it was so swollen from rain that fording 
in the same places was impossible. My head- 
ache soon found it was best to be off; and we 
tossed pennies to the little girls that ran out to 
open gates for us, and we frolicked like little 
girls ourselves in the water of Diana’s Baths, 
and we knelt in the shadow of the Cathedral’s 
arch—they’ve half ruined things with their 
sentimental names—and we were in great glee 
when at sunset we reached Echo Lake, shut 
in with its lofty walls. I thought it must be 
like some famous Scotch loch; and when at 
my hallooing of a pibroch an echo far off in 
the shaggy recesses answered me, a strange 





Yes, | 


voice I knew—then something of either awe 
or trouble overcame and sobered me, and | 
was glad to hurry back to our late tea at the 
little Orient. Half the night I was seeing 
the afternoon's pictures—the pictures of Mount 
Washington in the azure distance, with its 
bright sharp outlines shining on the sky. It 
was lucky for me that we did see it so, for 
otherwise I should have been sadly disap- 
You had told me of rainbows in the 
grass, and things in general that I didn’t see 
till that serene and brillmnt peak suddenly 
stood before me. Alp-like, and far away in the 
soft purples and golds, and I thrilled to its 
bare beauty. 

I shan’t take time to tell of Thursday’s 
woods, nor the hour in Mr. Champney’s stu- 
dio, where, just from the freshness of the in- 
tervales and the purple and rose and gold of 
the mountains, I had expected to find only 
pallid shadows on the bold canvases daring 
to display themselves in the face of their sub- 
ject, but where I was deliciously disappointed ; 
nor of the drive to Jockey Cap, where we got 
garnets and isinglass, and saw the legendary 
Lovell’s Pond, and went through Fryeburg, 
that perfection of a village, so white and 
clean and neighborly, and no soul in sight but 
a butcher’s cart! Ishall fly to Friday morn- 
ing for the rest of my story. Yes, it is a sto- 
ry, too! Nota bit of an itinerary. 

We were up at five that morning, break- 
fasted, and were off at last for the Blue, that 
distant Blue that had been beckoning us ever 
since we caught sight of the Ossipee range. 
There was a pale sunrise, with mist streaming 
round the mountain-sides; we were doubtful 
what the day was to bring forth—oh, I will 
tell you whatit brought forth to me! But 
all the men we met said there was no chance 
of rain. Handsome men, those New Hamp- 
shire men; but they don’t know the weather. 
So on we went, passing the houses of Jackson 
and Upper Bartlett, where the people were 
just stirring, and pitying them because they 
were not going with us. How rosy the air 
was! and whatspirits we were in! Miss Bren- 
ton’s cousin sang all the way. And now the 
mist wrapped us, and now it lifted, and let 
out immense landscapes below, or huge moun- 
tains round us that were bewilderingly beau- 
tiful; and presently out came the sun, slant- 
ing everywhere in all sorts of colors, and we 
drove through such forests, over such streams, 
along such gullies—there, it’s no use! Oh, 
just to be again in those woods, the long, nar- 
row road slowly lifting up and up as far as 
eye could see, the greenand gold woven across 
it in one everlasting arch, and now and then 
ared or yellow tree flaming like atorch! By- 
and-by we reached Eagle Cliff, where full- 
grown maples, red as the Burning Bush, far 
up in its clefts looked like tufts of scarlet 
leaves. ‘‘Now we are in the genuine White 
Mountains,” said Mr. Leader. And their 
great sides closed round us everywhere. Not 
beautiful any longer, but getting terrible, 
bristling with their black forests, and almost 
hostile, so huge and frowning they were. 
They seemed to move among themselves, to 
heave a shoulder or a flank, like enormous 
beasts of a primitive era; I listened to hear 
them bellow. In the midst of them we came on 
a quaint stone building with countless gables 
for slipping off the snow, with Venetian win- 
dows and luxurious curtains. You may be 
sure the girls began romancing at once. My 
romancing, I felt, was done. ‘‘Are we in the 
Notch now ?” we asked, as things grew grander 
and fearfulerabout us. Yes, we were. Well, 
the Notch isa great experience. “Oh, how 
dark and dismal!” we cried, ina breath. ‘It 
would be enough to make you hang yourself 
to think of living here.” 

“That Willey House stood in the middle of 
a plain,”’ said Mr. Leader, ‘‘when the side of 
the mountain behind it moved out, and Mount 
Webster with it, and pushed the land along so 
far that it divided the bed of the Saco twenty 
miles away.” 

‘Look at that gap in the mountain!” cried 
Mrs. Johns. 

“It is where the slice fell out,” said Mr. 
Leader. 

‘“‘And I don’t see anything to hinder its hap- 
pening again!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Girls! girls! 
don’t be long, for I can’t bear to stay here a 
minute. Look at that [rishwoman at the door! 
Could anything point the darkness and horror 
more sharply? Oh! how I pity her, the 
child of sucha jocund race, shut into this liv- 
ing tomb!” 

So we hurried back, as she kept this sort of 
thing going. I the first of all, for something 
had terrified me more than the rude hard 
earth and its shadows. In the dark corners 
of that house I thought I saw a face I knew, 
and I ran to the wagon, as if it were a ghost. 
Then we passed Dismal Pool, feet and feet 
below us, and came where the way is narrow- 
est, and the wall rises close above on either 
side—oh, magnificent and awful! ‘And this 
is the Gate of the Notch,” says Mr. Leader; 

‘and there now is the Crawford House.”’ 

“Do you feel all the emotions ?”’ asked 
Miss Brenton. 

‘“‘Anda thousand more!’’ I answered. And 
all at once the wide green plateau opened, with 
its white and spacious mansion, and there was 
such a sense of room and relief and rest that 
we knew how the gloom and grandeur had op- 


pointed. 








echo, like a voice, but not like mine—like a 


pressed us, and when we looked down from 





Mount Willard there was nothing for us to do | 


but to burst out crying. 

**How it doubles up the sumptuousness of 
things to have them here in this barbaric wil- 
derness!"* said Miss Brenton, as we went into 
the Crawford House, and found everything 


there white and gilt and scarlet, while every- | 


thing outside was so black and guant. 


**And how delightful itis to see the stages | 


and horses, and feel free from that hateful 
railroad!’* cried Mrs. Johns. 
though it were a hundred years ago!” 

| “Short freedom,” said Mr. Leader. ‘It’s 


| coming in another year. 

| veyed and built half-way already. If you 

| ever want to take this drive again, you'll have 
to do it next summer.”’ 

| Asfor me I wasin a dream, and I feel 

| afraid now that I shall wake up! 

The mists had gathered again as we left the 
Notch, and we clustered about a fire of huge 
logs in that splendid drawing-room, where 
the flames were fairly wallowing up the vast 
chimney, and after a rest of a few hours we 
turned about—Mrs. Johns in a nip for fear 
the darkness and rain would set in. Miss 
Brenton’s neuralgia had set in already, 
though; so we got some hot whiskey, half of 
which she drank; we put on all the wraps, 
pinned our water-proofs about us, the sides of 
the carriage were down, and with Miss Bren- 
ton between her cousin and Mrs. Johns on 
the back seat, and Mr. Leader and me on the 
front, we took the rest of the whiskey with 
us, and set off, gay as acrew of Bacchana- 
lians. I thought getting wet through would be 
a cheap price for having that front seat all 
the way back. And I was sure it was going 
to lift. Lift! Itcame down in one gush, like 
the old original deluge, slap in our faces. 
But we made the best of it — we sang and 
joked and laughed, even Miss Brenton turn- 
ing her pain to fun, and were a jolly carriage- 
ful as we trundled along; and after it was too 
dark to see each other’s faces, Miss Brenton’s 
cousin recited poetry by the yard measure. 
It rained rivers and the wind rose, and it was 
twilight when we repassed the gabled house 
of romance. Mr. Leader said he knew every 
inch of the way, though, and where I saw no 
declivity at all he wonld put on his brake and 
steady his horses. The streams that had been 
nearly dry when we went up had suddenly 
become torrents; the Silver Cascade and the 
Flume Cascade had shot out of the sky and 
fallen beside us in foaming splendor long ago. 
But now the gray horse looked like a puddle, 
and the leaders like a bush in the road, and 
presently neither of them was even to be 
guessed at, and then it was awesome — the 
more as I divined that the brake at last was 
broken, and expected we would be dashed 
into the raging rivers at every bridge we met, 
and there was no end of bridges. 

It was entirely dark when a voice hailed us 
out of the darkness, a strangely familiar voice 
—two voices. We pulled up, and a couple of 
wayfarers asked if we had room for them. 
Mr. Leader’s heart is made of something soft; 
he couldn’t say no toa dog on such a night, 
he said, tired as his horses were; so he half 
buried one of the wayfarers under the back 
seat, and gave the other a place beside him- 
self, and we began to spin along again. 

**You are very kind,”’ said the stranger at 
his side, tucking the wet robe about him; and 
my heart gave a great plunge. It was a fa- 
miliar voice indeed! ‘‘We are walking through 
the mountains, and my friend is too tired to 
take another step. He would have dropped 
directly. I hope you stowed him securely, 
for he is asleep, now, I’ll be bound!”’ 

‘*He’s all right,’ said Mr. Leader. “But 
how’s this? You passed through to go the 
whole round, and what are you back for? 
You can’t have gone farther than the Notch.” 

‘So you know me, then?” 

“I'd know that voice in a thousand.” 

Ah, I knew it too; and it set me trembling 
as all the wind and rain had failed to do. 

“IT had news that turned me back,” he said, 
shortly. ‘‘I hope I’ve not robbed your com- 
panion of the robe ?” 

“She’s all right,” said Mr. Leader. I 
couldn’t have spoken; I was getting half be- 
side myself. There he was, with only an 
arms-length between us, and it might have 
been eternal leagues, we were so far apart. 
And I could only tell that it wasn’t all rain 
pouring down my face, because it was so 
salt. 

Presently they began their songs and cho- 
ruses again, and one after one, he with them, 
gave their story and their roundelay, and then 
clamored that it was my turn; and when they 
insisted, I would have bitten out my tongue 
sooner than be silent. Yet, if you'll believe 
it, out of all my scores of songs, the solitary 
thing I could call up, was a verse of Ralph 
Wolverman’s. It wouldn’t do to keep still, 
and I was reckless, and I sang it. As I sang 
it, though, I forgot myself, it was so exqui- 
site; and I sang with all my soul, feeling the 
night and the mountains and the sorrow about 
me; andI thought that at any rate, as he 
must know me now, he would hear it as if I 
asked that he might hold the dead in peaceful 
memory. “By George!” said Mr. Leader, 
“these old hills never heard such playing with 
their echoes before.” But neither Ralph nor 
I spoke again, till suddenly a light in some 
window sparkled before us. 


“To feel as 








Blasted and sur- | 
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‘Here’s my place,” saidhe. “I’m greatly 
Hollo, here, Arnold!” 


and he pulled his companion from under th, 


your debtor, sir. 


seat. ‘“Good-night, fair ladies!” he cried. 
and plunged into the pitchy blackness; and 
we were dashing and splashing on again. 
reaching home before midnight, to find ay 
apotheosized hot supper, and to have our we+ 
clothes taken away. And I couldn't sleep 
for excitement, and Miss Brenton couldn't for 
pain. 

Well, the next morning was clear as any 
jewel. We were to leave at two, but had 
time for Kearsarge. I thought it the best 
thing I could do, and so Miss Brenton’s cousin 
and I undertook it—and a dainty being she 
was, with her bright tints, picking her way 
along on her horse through the savage scene. 
I wore a water-proof, and looked like a nun 
on my mouse-colored mare. Perched so loft- 
ily, we saw the landscape open and close 
round us, and still ascended places that seemed 
inaccessible till we were there. A 10d or two 
from the top. I tried the footclimbing. It was 
straight upin the air but for the winding 
round the hill; and as the guide went on with 
Miss Brenton’s cousin, I was afraid I should 
lose him, and hurried, with no idea of what I 
did, till I could not go another step, and fell 
on the rock, with my lungs scalded. The 
whole mountain can’t be so hard as that little 
perpendicular bit. But presently I began to 
look about me—and whata view it was! not 
for pictures, but effects. Far off there was the 
dim sea, and there were half-guessed sails, 
and winding streams, and lakes and intervales; 
but the real things were the dappled mountains 
underneath and allaround. I seemed to be in 
a sort of basin whose walls rose to the sky; 
nothing but range beyond range of mountain- 
tops—a sea, an absolute sea, billow after bil- 
low of purple and misty green and deep blue; 
a world of huge, huge waves, now the mist 
smoking up from them, and now the sun gild- 
ing every crest. And down came a storm 
sweeping from Mount Washington, and some 
snow-flakes fell, and then some rain, and there 
were clouds under my feet. Then the edge 
of a dun hill turned vividly green, and that 
greenness crept toward me, and behind it crept 
a ray of gold and of rose color and of tender 
azure, and the complete rainbow moved across 
the hill-sides till it spanned a whole horizon of 
them. There was my rainbow in the grass, 
after all, brilliant and perfect and broad as 
the hills, till the sunsuckedit up. And, look- 
ing at it, suddenly I could see nothing for 
the tears, and I cried out, “Oh, why am I sor- 
ry for anything, when there is such beauty as 
this in the world!” 

‘Tt is I who must be the sorry one,”’ said a 
hoarse tone in my ear; and then an arm was 
round me, and I turned to see Ralph’s face 
close beside my own, that.beautiful dark face 
of his, with its glowing eyes, oh! more beau- 
tiful to me than any sight on earth. And— 
and you know the rest very well! 

So I never quite went up the top of Kear- 
sarge. And when Miss Brenton’s cousin came 
down, which she did, with somebody she had 
found up there, before we had said ten words, 
she opened her blue eyes in amazement to see 
me sitting’ there with that arm, across my 
shoulder. But Ralph put me in the saddle 
without a word, and we began to go down too. 
To go down? My heart was so light, it 
seemed as though I should go up. Oh, what 
a different descending from the climbing’ 
But in a moment or two, though Ralph was 
beside me, I found the way was fearful, step- 
ping down gigantic stairs on horseback; oe 
cautious foot planted, a pause, and the others 
gathering and following; and it was all trust- 
ing toa brute intelligence, while a wind blew 
out of the hollows of the sky fit to sweep one 
off the saddle. Miss Brenton’s cousin gre¥ 
so frightened that she could not stay on her 
horse, and had to be lifted off; but I clung 
like grim death; I knew I could do what other 
women had done, though I ignominiously 
clutched the pommel till my hand was lame; 
and what the mouse-colored mare thought 0! 
me, I can’t say! It seemed as if every mo 
ment was going to be my last, till I looked 4 
Ralph walking at my bridle, lost in thought, 
and then I felt—I felt I didn’t care so long * 
he went too. He was very silent during that 
dreadful part of the descent, but when We 
were in the woods at last beneath Prospect 
Ledge, quite by ourselves, and in the sweet 
stillness of the leaves and sunbeams, be 
checked the mare and leaned across her neck, 
looking up at me. ‘Did you suppose I didnt 
know who it was last night when I stopped 
the wagon?” said he. “I saw you in the 
Willey House. And I felt then that I couldn't 
live another day in that way, and turned ™Y 
friend to the right-about. I determined that 
before you left this place you should be ™ 
wife!” 

And I? Well, there was the two-o'clock 
train, and I couldn’t keep it waiting; and 
was a minister walking beside Miss Brenton’ 
cousin, and—Oh, you dear old Raven, who 
said I couldn’t go tp the White Mountains for 
twenty-five dollars, and said I couldn’t ¥™ 
my lover back again. The name I sign to this 
isa different name from the one by which you 
used to know me; it was given to me iD = 
White Mountains; it is that of Mrs. Ralp 
Wolverman.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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HOW MUCH OF A JOKE! 


The Allegan Journal, after referring to the 
establishment of Woman Suffrage in Wyo- 
ming Territory as a “joke and an advertise- 
ment,” says that Michigan does not propose 
to perpetrate any such joke in November next. 

Now we would like to show the Journal just 
to what an extent the establishment of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Wyoming was a joke, and by 

whom the joke was perpetrated. In 1869, the 
Legislature of Wyoming was unamiously Dem- 
ocratic. The women of the Territory present- 
ed to that body a petition asking for the right 
of Suffrage. Some member of the Legisla- 
ture wishing to treat the matter with ridicule, 
and knowing the Governor to be bitterly op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, proposed to pass a 
bill granting the petition as an annoyance to 
the Governor, whom they had not the least 
doubt would veto it. But they were astonished 
and disappointed at the result of their joke, 
for Gov. Campbell instead of vetoing the bill, 
signed it and made it a law. Before the meet- 
ing of the next biennal session of the Legisla- 
ture Woman Suffrage had made terrrible in- 
roads on the strength of the Democratic party, 
and instead of a unanimous Legislature they 
could not mustera two-thirds majority. Nat- 
urally displeased with this effect of the wo- 
men’s vote, they attempted to repeal the law, 
but the Governor promptly vetoed their repeal- 
ing bill, and Republican members sustained 
the veto. Gov. Campbell says that the reason 
why he would not consent to the repeal of the 
law was, that after observing its effect upon 
the politics of the Territory, he was convinced 
that good, and only good, could come of it. 
The Republican party in Wyoming owes its 
existence largely to the votes of women. 
The Democratic party, including in its ranks 
the very worst specimens of pioneer society, 
naturally disliked the stringent execution of 
the law which Woman Suffrage initiated, and 
took the earliest opportunity to attempt its 
overthrow. 

A Republican newspaper professing the hon- 
esty of purpose the Allegan Journal does 
should be the last in the world to misrepre- 
sent, slur, and defame the noble women of 
Wyoming. 

The assertion made by the Journal that ‘‘the 
women of Michigan are satisfied with the posi- 
tion their sex has occupied for all ages” is too 
nonsensical to deserve notice. We only ask 
our cotemporary to compare the women of 
Michigan with those of past ages and see if 
they occupy exactly the same sphere. 

The attempt made by the Journal to hold up 
Mrs. Woodhull and a few of her confederates 
as representatives of the Woman Suffrage ele- 
ment is simply slanderous. They are no more 
the representatives of the Suffrage element, 
than John Morrisey and hundreds of other 
brutes in human form who oppose Woman 
Suffrage, are representativés of the opposi- 
tion. Mrs. Woodhull and her clique are de- 
spised by the noble band of Woman Suffra- 
gists who are now asking from the people of 
Michigan a fair consideration of this impor- 
tant subject. From good authority we are pre- 
pared to say that Mrs. Woodhull would re- 
joice to see the Suffrage Amendment defeated 
in Michigan this fall. She claims that the 
cause has been wrested from the hands of its 
rightful champions, and that it has become a 
religious movement which she abhors. 

The women who have the cause of the pres- 
ent campaign at heart are ladies of the high- 
est respectability and intellectual accomplish- 
ment—ladies against whose characters the edi- 
tor of the Jaurnal does not dare to breathe a 
word of reproach. They do not ask the 
men of the State to give them the ballot as a 
joke, but as a right to which they are entitled 
as the equal of their brothers and husbands. 
As to the effect of Woman Suffrage let the 
Journal man peruse the following words of 
Governor Campbell: 


1 think that as large a proportion of women 
vote in this Territory as of men, and I believe 
that these women vote fully as intelligently 
and with as high a sense of their responsibility 
asthe men. There is no apparent impropri- 
ety in their exercise of the right. They are 
not as much crowded and jostled at the polls 
as they would be in Detroit coming from a 
crowded theater or lecture-room. I have yet 
to hear of the first case of a woman being in- 
sulted at the polls. At the first election the 
proportion of women that voted was not so 
great, but the number has been increasing with 
each succeeding year, until now there are but 
few who do not do their whole duty in this 
respect. In short, what Gradgrind would call 
the “‘hard facts” demolish the theories upon 
which the opponents of Universal Suffrage 
base their arguments.—Plainwell Republic. 


TURKISH DEMOCRACY. 


There is a sense of brotherhood and equal- 
ity which no inequality of condition or rank 
can obliterate. The meanest man does not 
hesitate to address the greatest dignitary when 
in distress, or on any other occasion, and the 
latter never fails to give hima respectful hear- 
ing. The Koran chastises the pride of aristo- 
cratic birth by reminding the scions of illus- 
‘rious lineage that however it may exalt them 
among men it will not commend them to di- 
vine favor. ‘Whosoever hath ancestors will 
derive no advantage from them with God.” 
To extinguish this invidious source of distinc- 
tion the use of family names is discarded in 
the East, and prefixes drawn from the roll of 
the old Hebrew patriarchs and Mohammedan 





| prophets, calips, and warriors substituted in 
j their stead. Thus the name of Ali Pasha or 
Mustapha Pasha gives no indication of the 
family descent, while there may be several of 
like name and title, and living at the same 
| time, who are in nowise related by blood. In- 
heritance of title and rank not existing out- 
| side of the imperial family, there is no heredi- 
| tary aristocracy. Official position and culti- 
vated intellectual superiority and great wealth 
are the chief distinctions between man and 
man. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


The relations between mistress and maid 
in most households are very ill defined. There 
are certain broad distinctions, certainly. The 
one is perfectly sure she is to command; the 
other is equally sure she will obey, if she can- 
not do otherwise. But what the mistress is 
going to command and when the maid is going 
to obey are left in such uncertainty that do- 
mestic life is often but a series of unpleasant 
surprises, amid which the machinery of “he 
household is kept joggling. That the interests 
of the two are identical, that there might be 
mutual ground of respect, and that mutual an- 
tagonism is not a necessary and inevitable 
state, neither has sufficiently considered, 
though each has considered thoroughly her 
own grievances, and the woes of both have re- 
sounded through the land. It is this uncer- 
tainty in their relations which is at the bottom 
of the disinclination of women to enter ser- 
vice. All American girls will prefer the fac- 
tory or the shop, with regular hours of labor 
and their independence outside, even at the 
sacrifice of bodily comfort, to domestic work. 
This is a reason which has much weight. The 
peculiarity of Woman’s work, orat least that 
peculiarity of all work which is most exasper- 
ating to the feminine mind, is that it is never 
done; it crops up at all times and seasons; 
and when under the control of authority, which 
often knows no greater motive than caprice, 
or when directed by incompetent judgment, 
domestic service may become very irksome 
and the feeling thus naturally arises that sub- 
mission to such authority is degrading. This 
is unfortunate. Its influence is felt in all our 
homes. The increased number of women 
seeking other employments will show that if 
there is an evil in the case it will not be small. 
The girl who enters service finds almost with- 
out exception the first requirements of a good 
home in her food, bed, ventilation, and the 
benefit of the healthier localities; at the same 
time her board and wages will in all probabil- 
ity equal all she will be able to earn at any 
other employment. This much at least is hers, 
and just here is her starting point. The de- 
mand for good cooks, laundresses, and special 
servants is greater than can be supplied. Do- 
mestic work in wealthy families has become 
divided, each department of labor requires a 
certain peculiar fitnéss for it; and this is the 
tendency of service elsewhere. Duties are di- 
vided, classified, and defined. The maid of 
all work will no longer give a push at every 
turn of the household wheel, but she is to 
know just when to lay her hand on, just where, 
and that extra skill in the effort is expected. 
This fact is becoming well recognized; possi- 
bly not so well by servants themselves as by 
mistresses in search of competent help. To 
meet this demand the training schools for wo- 
men have departments to fit girls for special 
service in every branch of domestic work, as 
taste or aptitude may incline them. The laun- 
dress, quick to turn off snowy linen; the eco- 
nomical cook, skilled in the preparation of 
tempting, wholesome food, and the neat, deft- 
handed waitress, will not be long in finding 
out that special preparation will bring special 
duties, special privileges, and special wages, 
and that fitness in one’s own particular line of 
work is never unaccompanied by the respect, 
not only of others, but of one’s self, even 
though they may never arrive at the sublimity 
of George Herbert’s motive: 





‘Who sweeps the room but for God’s laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


When girls begin to understand all the advan- 
tages which will accrue to them through prep- 
aration for their work, the objections to ser- 
vice will disappear, and we shall see them at- 
taining to the sensible view taken by men of 
personal service, and eagerly accepting the in- 
structions which such institutions as the train- 
ing school is offering them. That pride which 
has so long stood in the way of producing 
good servants will be transformed into pride 
in the production of good work. The incom- 
petent mistress will not be long in at least 
learning the value of trained servants—knowl- 
edge which will materially modify her actions, 
and in time her opinions. There are few mis- 
tresses who will not be willing to make over 
household cares to servants who have proved 
their capacity and trustworthiness. The en- 
tailing of higher responsibilities will insure 
greater confidence, and consideration not pos- 
sible otherwise. The interests of both mis- 
tress and servants will become identical, and 
each will be intent on preserving them. Rela- 
tions thus formed will not be easily dissolved, 
The bonds of service will become only less 
binding than those of blood, and family honor 
be as zealously guarded in the kitchen as above 
stairs. This feature in itself is well worth 
cultivating, and is one of the most beautiful 











} amid all these social revolutions, there appears 
}a race of servants of which the officious but- 
|ler of the Master of Ravenswood, when he 
| proceeds to count upon his fingers the delica- 
cies of his imaginary banquet to his master's 
noble guest, isan exaggerated type. ‘‘Haud 
your tongue, for heaven's sake, sir; if it's 
my pleasure to hazard my soul in tilling lees 
for the honor of the family, it’s nae business 
o’ yours. Andif ye let me gang on quietly 
I’se be moderate in my banquet; but if you 
condradict me, deil but I dress ye a dinner fit 
for a duke."—N. Y. World. 
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OUR PLAN FOR A CAMPAIGN. 


Had we the planning of the campaign in 
this State for Equal Suffrage, and $25,000 we 
should carry it. We would organize on com- 
mon sense principles. 

Ist. We would select the best organizer to 
be found in the State—S. D. Bingham, of 
Lansing, or his equal, if he can be found. 
We would pay him for his services. He 
should act as General State Superintendent, 
attending to the minutest details. 

2d. This State Superintendent should se- 
lect a County Superintendent—the most effi- 
cient organizer to be found in every county. 
Under his direction an association to be or- 
ganized in every school district, speakers pro- 
vided, documents circulated. The County 
Superintendent who could show the best re- 
sults, the completest organized county, and 
the largest vote, besides being paid fair wages 
for his or her services, should be stimulated 
by a reward of at least, $200; the second best, 
$150; third best, $100; fourth best, $50. 

8d. We would have offered to the banner 
town giving the largest vote, according to 
population, a flag of the finest workmanship, 
worth at least $200, and the same to the city 
in the State showing alike result. We would 
offer a reward of $500 to the most efficient pa- 
per in the State, advocating the righteous 
measure. 

The State Superintendent would see that 
speakers of the highest reputation and ability 
and character, such as Geo. William Curtis, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Dr. Cocker, Prof. Estabrook, Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Hazlett, Anna Dick- 
inson, Miss Hindman, and others, occupied im- 
portant points, while the County Superinten- 
dent would see that notices of meetings, in 
city and school districts, were given in the 
county papers and through other channels. 
Every laudable means of awakening the peo- 
ple, by the press, the platform, and documents, 
we would have used. It would be the most 
lively campaign Michigan, or any other 
State, ever saw. We would have the people 
so thoroughly aroused, that mothers would 
lull their babies to sleep on Suffrage songs. 
The men would whistle Equal Suffrage tunes 
while ploughing their fields. It would be the 
theme of conversation at the post offices, news 
rooms, stores, and groceries, and even in the 
saloons. Ministers would preach about it, 
and good men and women pray for its suc- 
cess. The political stump speaker would see 
people so stirred up that he could not keep it 
out of his thoughts, and thus be compelled to 
lug it into every speech, announcing himself an 
Equal Suffragist, in order to make sure his 
election. There should be such an upheaval 
of public sentiment in every nook and corner 
of the State, such a thorough, manly and 
womanly discussion, that the whole country 
would turn its listening ear, and await with 
thrilling anxiety, to hear the result of sucha 
canvass. 

The great campaign of Lincoln and Doug- 
las would sink into insignificance beside this 
one. We would compel an opposition worthy 
of our steel, instead of the occasional ridicule, 
and the cowardly remark, ‘It won’t prevail 
anyhow.’’ The victorious result would cause 
heaven, and millionsof good and true men and 
women to rejoice over a State redeemed; in 
the glorious and blessed prospect of a nation 
relieved from its last political fetter, and 
bounding forward toward a happier era. 

It is probably too late, now, to organize 
such a holy crusade, as only about eight or 
nine weeks remain before the election. Such 
a campaign ought to have been organized at 
the State Convention, in June. We must do 
the best we can, under the circumstances, and 
then, if defeated, do as George William Cur- 
tis says,—‘‘proceed from Bunker Hill to our 
Yorktown !’*— Ypsilanti Commercial. 


HUMOROUS. 


_When you go a-fishing, be sure and “take a 
bite” before you start, for you may not get 
one after. 

An Irish post-boy having driven a gentle- 
man a long stage during torrents of rain, the 
gentleman civilly said to him, ‘Paddy are you 
not very wet?” ‘‘Arrah, I don’t care about 
being very wet; but, plaze your honor, I’m 
very dry.”’ 

‘Dear George,”’ said an Indianapolis young 
woman, ‘I am willing to marry you if we 
have to live on bread and water.” 

‘*Well,”* said the enthusiastic George, ‘‘you 
furnish the bread, and I’ll skirmish around 
and find the water.” 


A little boy from Chicago, on going to the 
sea-side, saw a turtle in the back yard of a 
hotel, when his astonishment knew no bounds. 
“Oh, mother! mother!” said the child, ‘come 
right away quick! for here’s the queerest 
thing—a great black frog, with a hat on his 














, of the domestic relations. Happy for us if, 





back, creeping on his knees.” 








An Irish glazier was putting a pane of glass 
into a window, when a groom who was stand- 
ing by began joking him, telling him to mind 
and putin plenty of putty. The Irishman 
bore the banter for some time, but at last si- 
lenced his tormentor with, “‘Arrah, now, be 
off wid ye, or else I'll put a pain in yer head 
widout any putty.” 

A school girl of one of the rural districts of 
Ohio, was heard trying to convince a school 
boy that she liked him better than she did 
some other urchin of whom he seemed jealous. 
“Of course 1 like you better than Ido Bill,” 
said she, “for don't I miss words in my spell- 
ing lesson on purpose, so as to be down to the 
foot of the class where you are ?” 


OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
OLD AND NEW. 


(CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE.) 


ISSUED TO-DAY. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it. 





The following are a few of the excellent articles 
contained in this number: 


“THE LOST PALACE.” By E. E. Hale. 


“OUR SKETCHING CLUB.” By Rev. R. 8t. 
John Tyrwhitt. 


“THE WAY WE LIVE NOW.” By Anthony 
Trollope. 


“PILCHARDS.” (A Love Story.) By Mary F. 
Penwyn. 


OLDAND NEW FOR 18175 AT $4.00 THE 
YEAR. POSTAGE FREE. 


Address, F. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 


38—I1t 143 Washington Boston. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, — 
NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
October 1, 1874, will draw interest from that date at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for all 6 month 
pertade they remain in Bank, Deposits remaining 

or less than 6 months will draw interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. for all full calendar months they re- 
main in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of its depositiors. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October ist, and continues twenty weeks, 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies, 
For Circular address, Cc. B. PURVIS, M. D., 
No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D.C. 
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12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage ee Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
Jjirm, In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
gromety- e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
issouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER of Chicago, with the distinguish- 
ed assistance of Prof. L. O. Emerson of Boston. 
These gentlemen, in the SONG MONARCH, present to 
the public a book unrivalled for the use of 

SINGING CLASSES, 
whether in the form of SINGING SCHOOLS, or in 
NORMAL Music SCHOOLS, CONVENTIONS, COL- 
LEGES, or ACADEMIES, and the higher COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 
Price 75 Cents. Per Dozen $7.50. 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

The most popular method ever issued; 250,000 al- 
ready sold, and the book is received, if anything, 
with increasing favor from year to year. Teachers 
and pupils buy 

25,000 COPIES ANNUALLY !! 

Recently enriched by the addition of “CZERNEY’sS 
LETTERS ON THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO,” 
and of “SCHUMANN’s MAXIMs.”’ It is now a book 
of 260 large pages. 

PRICE $3.75. 
All books mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 

















ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 


in May, 1878, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and, 
LATEST STYLES of 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 


and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe Evrorgan PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIBTORS, 

ke™ Neatly furnished rooms to ict by the day or week. 

Mesere. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dintng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 23. 

JUST RECEIVED FROM 

VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FIN EST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconda Watches and 
Chronographs, 
These are the Watches exhibi 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Ka , 
’ who was the only recipient of 
Highest Award in that department, 


Wm. Bond & Son, sJoutr, 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 


Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin. 


West Newton, Mass. 
At home Saturdays. 


THE 


MACEE 
FURNACE Co., 


36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Mantifacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most poptr 
lar Goods in. 
New England. 
THE MAGEB: 
PLATE IRON, 
FURNACE, 

A wonderful 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE. 
The best in the 

market. 


THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 

Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 
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The Standard Parlor: 





Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & On., 
pn Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office=--17 Ha Se t 
A few Goeed ben Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta?™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y¥ combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of al) Diseases. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a ery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 382 Boston P.O. 
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The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 
increasing. 
ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 
dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


WONDERFUL 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
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WOMEN PRINCIPALS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ! 


In the Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, which is 
just issued, appears the following emphatic 
testimony on **Women’s Worth and Worth- 
ledeness,” which is of the highest interest to | 
our readers, and to the public 

“WOMEN AS PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOL* 

“Pive years ago it was found expedient to 
place the then «mallest schools of the city 
under the principalship of women, and the ex- 
periment worked so well that in the following 
vear it was not thought unsafe to do the same 
with all the other schools, and four years have 
the | 
The question 


now passed since the completion of 
What is the result ? 

asked that 
recur to it again, and answer as specifically 


change. 
is so often it seems necessary to 
and yet as succinctly as posssible 
‘1. In all the highest classes, which have 
been most affected by the change, the general 
order within the school-room is greatly im- 
proved. Acloser attention to study, a more 
ready performance of novel or difficult re- 
quirements, a higher degree of self-respect on 
the part of both boys and girls may be readi- | 
ly observed. 
“2. The deportment of pupils in the | 
school-yard and about the school premises, is | 
| 
| 


very much superior to what it was when there 
was_a man at the head of each house. 
There is less rowdyism, less bravado, less 
hallooing after teachers upon the streets now 
than there used to be. These changes are 
evident to visitors and to residents in the neigh- 
borhood of the school-houses. 

“8. There is more prompt and efficient 
co-operation with the Principals of schools on 
the part of assistant teachers. Before the ex- 
periment was tried there were apprehensions 
that the authority of the Superintendent would 
have to be called in, more frequently, for the 
support of the Principals. Little time had 
elapsed, however, when these apprehensions 
were proved to be entirely groundless. In 
my experience of six years in the manage- 
ment of these schools, I can safely say that 
there were more complaints on this score, more 
difficulties to be settled between principals 
and teachers, in the first two years under the 
old organization, than in the four which have 
elapsed since the change. 

“4. There is more thorough and unques- 
tioning obedience to the rules of the Board of 
Education, than prevailed under the adminis- 
tration of the men. 

“5. There are fewer changes of text- 


| is logic. 


| versary, confident 


| the ballot in the hands of women, my belief is 


| lower the standard of scholarship,’ 





books proposed and pressed upon the Board 
than there were formerly, though there is im- 
proved interest in science and literature in 
the schools themselves. 

*§. The instruction of the schools is great- 
ly superior to what it was. There is closer 
and more persistent observance of the little 
details which go to make up thorough scholar- 
ship.””—Superintendent’s Report, p. 78. 

Cleveland, O. G. M. 


—-—— + oor —— 


REV. MR. WIGHT OF BAY CITY. 





‘*‘Weak must be a cause that cannot afford 
to do more than to select the only disreputable 


equal latitude upon the other side. 
That is all I have to say.” Rev. 
Mr. Wight is pastor of a religious denomina- 
tion; a shepherd keeping watch and ward 
over a portion of his Master's fold. Has he | 
been so fortunate as never to find a black sheep | 
in his flock? If, on the contrary, one or 
more of a somber color has crept in unaware, 
has he given the entire flock over to the ad- 
that among them all not 
He adds: 

‘*And should we be so unfortunate as to see 


one is white and clean ? 


that the occasions of such scandal would be 
multiplied indefinitely.” 

That is, be demoralized” 
“Who knows until we try? Just 
80 it was said, afew years ago, when it was 


“women will 


thereby. 


proposed to open our State University to wo- | 


men. ‘It will destroy all good morals and 


was the 


cry. But the women are there, and morals, 
manners, and scholarship not worse, but bet- 
ter.” (G. B. Stebbins, Detroit). This is, also, 


the emphatic testimony of the Professors of 


the State University. 

Probably Rev. Mr. Wight will admit that 
Bishop Simpson’s opportunity for acquiring 
reliable information, and ability to form cor- | 
rect conclusions, are, at least, equal to his 
own. The Bishop says: 

“There are questions that rise above poli- 
tics. You may get men to trifle with purity, 
with virtue, with righteousness; but I thank 
God that the hearts of the women of our land, 


pure to make a compromise either with intem- 
perance or licentiousness.”’ 

“The plea is, ‘to purify the ballot box.’ 
The contrary would be the result,’’ says Mr. 
Wight. ‘He speaketh as one having authori- 
ty.” Does he impeach the testimony of Judge 
Kingman of Wyoming Territory. Refer- 
ring to this very matter, the Judge emphati- 
cally remarks: 


“TI think no one will deny that Woman Suf- 
frage has had a marked influence in elevating 
our elections.” 

Again he says: 

“Certainly the whole effect on our courts 
and on our community, resulting from the 
participation of women in the administration 
of the laws, has been most beneficial and sat- 
isfactory.”’ 


The Governor of Wyoming Territory, Hon. 
J. A. Campbell, corroborates this testimony, 
saying further, that the whole effect of Wo- 
man Suffrage upon the body politic of the 
Territory, has been to ‘‘Repress crime and 
exalt virtue.” 

Bishop Simpson goes farther; he asserts 
that “the great vices of our large cities will 


—the mothers, wives and daughters—are too | 


| Association. 





never be conquered until the ballot is put 
into the hands of women.” 

“If this Woman Movement is so purifying, 
its apostles ought, at least, to be above suspi- 
cion,’’ says Mr. Wight. 

But Lucifer, ‘‘son of the morning,” fell 
from Heaven. Were the garments of his peers 
among the angels sullied by his fall? There 
was a Judas among the twelve. Were the 
eleven to be reviled because of it? The ‘‘sent 
of God,” the ‘Savior of the world’? was cru- 
cified between two thieves. Does this prove 
the religion of the blessed Christ to be a fail- 
ure ? 8. E. Apams. 





name among thousands of noble names of men 
and women who are inspired by a great idea, 
in order to stigmatize a movement.’’ (‘‘Shaw- 
anebeke”’ in Woman’s JouRNAL, Sept. 5, 1874.) 

Verily, ‘‘a word fitly spoken is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.”’ 

Shawanebeke! the writer wishes respect- 
fally to salute you. “May those strong, true 
words of yours meet the eye of Rev. J. A. 
Wight, of Bay City, Mich., who has been edi- 
fying and instructing his people by a discourse 
upon the ‘*Tilton Scandal.” 

Speaking of giving the ballot to Woman, 
Mr. Wight says: 

“It is certainly significant that two origi- 
nal advocates of this measure should stand 
before the public in the attitude they do to- 
day.” 

John Morrissey, the gambler and prize 
fighter, announces his opposition to Woman 
Soffrage, while Agassiz, ‘‘The Teacher,” fa- 
vored it. 4 

Gov. Bagley, of Michigan, warmly endorses 
the movement. “So also does President Ab- 
bott, of the Agricultural College, Prof. Esta- 
brook, of the Normal School, and hosts of 
other good, intelligent men, “stand 
blameless before the public.” Yet a promi- 
nent gentleman of Detroit said to the writer, 
*‘Detroit will vote largely against Woman 
Suffrage in the fall.” 

‘Is public sentiment so decidedly averse 
to it?” was the interrogative response. 

“Oh, not among the better class of thinking 
men,” he replied, ‘‘but Detroit, like most 
cities of its size, has a great many low grog- 
geries and miserable saloons.”’ 

Any one, who takes pains to investigate the 
subject, will find that with scarcely an excep- 
tion every man, who frequents such a place, bit- 
terly opposes giving the ballot to his wife and 
daughter. 

Significant testimony. 

It is fair to assume that the Rev. J. A. 
Wight has studied logic. We leave deduc- 
tions to him, with the sole remark that if he 
considers the inferences he has drawn to be 
entirely logical, and is willing to base his ar- 
gument against the enfranchisement of wo- 
men upon them, certainly he must permit 


who 


Michigan. 





SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA---LETTER FROM 
MRS. THOMAS. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Every week your paper 
comes to us freighted with so much that is in- 
teresting from every part of the vineyard, 
that it is a question whether I had not better 
read the excellent sayings of others rather 
than attempt to add anything from this part 
of the country. And yet I desire to speak to 
the Woman Suffragists of Indiana, through 
the columns of the JourNaL, and to assure 
them that though we have not said much since 
our Annual Meeting last May, the officers of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association have 
counciled with the workers in different parts 
of the State with a view to concert of action 
in this direction, as soon as it seems best. It is 
especially desired, that in every neighborhood 
where the JovurnaL is read, the Suffragists 
will take this matter into consideration, and 
determine what is the best means of interest- 
ing public sentiment in their own special 
locality. 

As far as can be, we hope they will call Con- 
ventions of one day at least, and if popular 
speakers cannot be had, call into requisition 
their home talent, and discuss the question of 
Suffrage. In this way much good can be ac- 
complished, and the question brought before 
the people, so that all will understand. Es- 
pecially let those who are interested, inter- 
view the political candidates in their respec- 
tive counties, and as far as possible, get them 
to commit themselves to our cause. I speak 
more particularly of candidates to Congress 
and the State Legislature. 

It is proposed to hold a Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing of the State Association, at Indianapolis, 
during the sitting of the Legislature, if ar- 
rangements can be made, and we cordially in- 
vite all the Suffragists of the State to co-oper- 
ate with us. Just what course will be pur- 
sued in presenting the subject to the Legisla- 
ture is reserved for further consultation. We 
hope the Suffragists in different parts of the 
State will make the work their own personal 
matter, and correspond freely with others in- 














sented at the proposed meeting. If it is not 
held at Indianapolis, some other place will be 


selected, of which the readers of the Jovursat | 


will be notified. 

Mrs. Helen V. Austin, of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, is the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Mrs. Louisa V. Boyd, of Dub- 
lin, Wayne Co., is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Either of these ladies, or the wri- 


ter,can be addressed at any time, and will | 


cheerfully render assistance in the work as 
may be desired. 

As the Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association is to be held at 
Detroit, Michigan, October 13 and 14, we hope 


| as many will attend as possible from Indiana; 


At our 
Annual Meeting at Fort Wayne in May, we 


let us have our State delegation full. 


resolved to aid the workers in Michigan in 
Let us do our full share 
towards making the meeting of the American 
Society at Detroit, one that shall do good to 


every way possible. 


| the cause in that State, as we are all interested 


in the result. Let no one fail to attend be- 


cause they are not aware of their appointment 
as de'egates. Satisfactory arrangements will 
be made for enrolling additional delegates 
after their arrival. 
Mary F. Tuomas, 
President Indiana W. 8. A. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


INDIANA WOMEN INDIGNANT. 


The following ‘‘open letter,’’ to Hon. B. F. 
Claypool, Republican candidate for Congress 
in the Fifth District of Indiana, by our 
friend and correspondent, Louise T. Boyd, of 
Dublin, Ind. will meet with response in the 
heart of every intelligent woman who pre- 
fers respect to flattery. 

To the Hon, B. F. Claypool, Republican candi- 
date for Congress in the Fifth District of Indi- 
ana, 

Allow me, a woman of the Republic of the 
United States of America, a thinking human 
being of the nineteenth century, and an inter- 
ested inhabitant of the village of Dublin, 
Wayne County, Indiana, where you delivered 
a political — on last Saturday evening, to 
give you a faint idea how that speech was re- 
ceived by many of your hearers. Meeting 
first an intelligent school-girl, and asking what 
impression your discourse had made upon her, 
she answered me sadly, ‘‘Oh,'I was disap- 

ointed. I did not think Mr Claypool was po- 
ite to ladies. I have interested myself much, 
during the last year, in the history of my coun- 
try and its present condition. I went to hear 
Mr. Cleypool with a desire to learn more, but 
he ‘supposed’ right in the beginning of his re- 
marks, that all young ladies would care more 
for some passages of poetry or scraps of 
novels, than for politics, and presumed all 
we knew about finances was that it took 
money to buy our fancy dresses, and I am tired 
of being aiways talked to as though I had no 
thought above the vanity of dress.’ I next 
interviewed a school-teacher, a self-taught, 
noble, cultivated, and still young woman. One 
who out of the earnings of her own industry, 
has bought a comfortable home for herself 
and her father, besides educating her younger 
sisters. I would that you, Mr. Claypool, could 
have seen the fine flash of honest indignation 
in that girl’s eyes as she told me of your man- 
ner of addressing the women before you. 
Wounding at least, if not insulting them, by 
treating them as beings incapable of reason- 
ing, and of far less importance than the crowd 
of vulgar, illiterate, tobacco-chewing boys, 
who, in all village audiences, far outnumber 
the thoughtful and intelligent men, who leave 
their own cheerful firesides for the good of 
their country, or the love of their party, to 
hear some candidate tell the oft-repeated tale 
of the nation’s pressing need of just men to 
fill her places of honor and profit, and who 
receive never so muce as a snub for investing 
their money in a Broadway necktie, new style 
Paris dress coat, or a polished stove-pipe hat 
—that article of dress so wonderfully adapted 
to the needs of protection of the masculine 
head through all the changes of our country’s 
climate. Nay, verily, never so much as a 
reproof for finances wasted on Principe 
cigars, the luxury of cooling soda water, 
lemonade, or——. know not how some 
communities may enjoy, or receive with in- 
difference, your attempt to edify the women 
of Indiana, who feel a patriotic interest in the 
matters of which you speak, but I do know 
that our village of Dublin has advanced far 
beyond that semi-barbarous condition where 
it is considered eminently genteel to shape 
remarks for women as for a class of simple- 
tons. 

Now, Mr. Claypool, I appeal to you in the 
name of enlightened Christianity and a suc- 
cessful Common School system; in the name 
of our beloved Indiana, a State that can 
boast of such champions for Woman’s enfran- 
chisement as Robert Dale Owen, Schuyler 
Colfax, George W. Julian, R. W. Thompson, 
our Senotors, Morton and Pratt, with Bishop 
Bowman added (and these men have not 
seven other equals in the State); in the name 
of the mothers and wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters of this Commonweaith, and ask, if you 
cannot give Woman a helping hand on the 
great highway of life, that you will at least 
pause, reflect, and conclude not to cripple 
your own influence, or dwarf your own man- 
hood in vain efforts to retard her progress. 

Respectfully, Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind. 





JUSTICE IN JUDGMENT. 


The thanks, not of women alone, but of the 
vommunity generally, are due to Miss Catha- 
rine E. Beecher for her timely protest against 
the unreasoning injustice, which refuses ro re- 
ceive established reputation, founded on a well- 
known excellent life, as sufficient evidence 
against accusations of crime, until that crime 
shall be absolutety proved. Of such injustice, 
of such apparent disregard of the value and 





weight of character as revealed in a man’s life, 
we have recently had a lamentable illustration. 


**Logic | terested, so that the entire State can be repre- | Lamentable, more for its revelation of the 
=z) P 


moral condition of a portion of the community 
than the injury perpetrated upon any individ- 
ual. Any reader of the newspapers during 
the last few months may well ask, ‘‘How can 
reputation be established ? What is it worth ?” 
A man’s character, which is himself, his in- 
ward life, can be revealed to his fellow-men 
only by his outward life; or, in other words, 
by his fruits he is known. Now, when a man 
has lived many years under the scrutiny, as 
all men do, of his family, neighbors and per- 
| sonal acquaintances, and, as some men do, of 

that of the public eye, and has shown, as clear- 

ly as outward life can show, an upright, virtu- 

ous character controlling his actions; if he has 

not established a reputation for goodness which 

shall serve as buckler and shield against accu- 


his fellows 
repel and resent them until proved beyond 
doubt, then either there is no way of estab- 
lishing reputation, or the community in which 


| sations of foul crime, and make 


such a man lives is morally or intellectually 
incapable of appreciating the value of charac- 
| ter expressed in life. In sucha state of things 

every one’s reputation is at the mercy of the 
| vilest men or women who may, from any mo- 

tive, choose to assault it. Will any one pre- 
tend that such is the norma] condition of civ- 
ilized life ? 

It is on behalf of ‘‘every delicate and pure 
woman” that Miss Beecher appeals against 
this injustice. But are not upright and pure 
men equally exposed to this terrible evil? 
And is not a good man’s good name inexpress- 
ibly dear and valuable to him? The good 
name of a public man, a teacher of morality 
and religion, is of greater value to the commu- 
nity than to himself; for the loss of it by in- 
| justice leaves his character unharmed, un- 
touched; but the community in which it has 
gone down in darknesr is demoralized thereby 
| —its confidence in goodness and truth is sha- 





| Miss Beecher says of her protest: ‘This is 
| not written in aid of my brother, who is sure 
to be still more beloved and respected than 
ever.’’ Doubtless he will be, to the discom- 
fiture of his accusers and the chagrin of bad 
men in and out of editorial chairs who hoped 
to see a great name’s glory tarnished and a 
world-famous religious teacher dragged down 
to their own level, that they might exultingly 
ask, ‘‘Art thou become as one of us?” But 
who shall supply the antidote for the poison 
which has been so widely disseminated through 
the life-blood of the nation by the publication 
of this horrible scandal? The great journals 
and many of the small ones of our cities have 
detailed it and amplified it and commented 
upon it and repeated rumors concerning it, 
false and true; some alas! have evidently 
welcomed it as a new sensational topic in a 
dull season, while affecting to deplore the per- 
nicious influence of such daily reading on the 
public. Where the antidote is to be found, if 
atall, is known only to Him who, through all 
vicissitudes of good and evil, is leading His 
wayward human family through its slowly 
progressing stages of development to its high- 
est life. 

This lapse of moral judgment, on which I 
have animadverted, should arouse every man 
and woman, who believes that the truest phil- 
osophy is embodied in the precepts of Jesus, to 
insist on the application of his rule of judg- 
ment, ‘‘By their fruit ye shall know them,” 
and to demand, in the sacred names of justice 
and truth, that a life, evidently spent in the 
service of God and man, shall be a sufficient 
rebuttal of charges of crime until proved be- 
yond the possibility of doubt.—Mary Grew in 
Liberal Christian. 








SISTERS IN LAW. 


Mary Lams was not usually conceited, but 
the Spectator says that she thought herself 
“The only woman who could live with a broth- 
er’s wife and make a real friend of her.” 
This may, possibly, have been true then in 
England, but we have known many Ameri- 
can women who could do this thing without 
dreaming that it had ever been considered a 
rare or difficult feat. , 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lewand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelftb 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
isan accredited agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same. 





The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 325 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 





Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencin September 9, 1574. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

ee - 
EV. JosePH May, Newburyport, Mas‘s 
Cot. T. W. HicGinson, Newport, RL. 
Dr. 8. Rocers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. Wo. F. Allen, Madison, Wis. 


CHANNE of his sweetheart. Do 
you know why? Be- 


cause she wore ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes, or 
would have if they had been made three hundred 
| years ago. Ladies, buy no other. 37—2t 




















“Her feet from ‘neath 
her petticoat, like little 
mice crept in and out,” 
said Sir John Suckling 





OFFICE AND RESI DENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston, 


To the many who need the services of an experienc. 
ed, successful physician, we would s1y consult Dr, pg 
D. SPEAR, #0 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice, 
| Dr. Srean may be consulted on all diseases free og 
charge. ls—ly 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever,” 


‘The Best Polish in the World 


R 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73, 


Yor Beauty of Polish, Saving of Laber, 
Freeness from ast, Durability and 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 





_iM4—ly ” ap 7 ie 
A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 
“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 





Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has re- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men, 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. Post- 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 24 East 
Fourth Street, New York City. 


1840. 
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A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


E invite the special attention of our readers of 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLEBR! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day, At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative ageot has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ PAIN-KILLER is a pur-ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, eve? 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY Mepicine; and, by be 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as @ most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, oF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and othet 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has bees prov" 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony o 
be an invaluable medicine. 





We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

‘The STAIN oceasioned by external application of the 


Patn-Ki.er is easily removed by washing in 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggis 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietor® 
PROVIDENCE, B. | 
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DE. E. D. SPEAR, 
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